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TOWARD A BETTER MINISTRY’ 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


| occasion that has brought us together this morning sug- 

gests that we consider the function of a theological seminary. 
More particularly, what is the function of this theological semi- 
nary? And does the present situation in the world and in the 
church call for any change in the policy or in the program of the 
theological school? To these clear and simple questions we address 
ourselves briefly. 


Main FUNCTION OF A SEMINARY 


Is a theological seminary primarily a graduate school or a 
professional school? There is some confusion on that point, and 
this blurred thinking about the nature of the work the seminaries 
ought to do has been a great weakness in our planning and in our 
working. We should clarify that issue. It will help to improve 
the quality of our work. 

A graduate school is one in which the chief emphasis lies 
on the scholarly pursuit of knowledge. It admits only the gradu- 
ates of standard colleges. It offers courses leading to degrees 
higher than those given by colleges. It seeks to train students 
for independent study, to help them master the most approved 
methods of research. A graduate school emphasizes the intellectual 
element, the scholarly method. It trains specialists. In theology, 
more particularly, the graduate school equips its students to push 
back the frontiers of our religious knowledge and add to the size 
of our theological encyclopedias. 

A professional school, on the other hand, is one that trains 
its students for a profession, a calling that requires special knowl- 
edge or skill in serving others. The chief objective of a pro- 


1 Inaugural address as president of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa., Sept. 25, 1940. 4 
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fessional school is to equip men and women for the particular 
vocation to which they have devoted themselves, their special 
function in the life of the community. In the case of the theo- 
logical seminary, if it is a professional school, ‘the primary purpose 
is to train its students for the ministry, its pulpit, its pastoral 
work, and the multitudinous and manifold duties that devolve 
upon the members of that profession. 

Now as between these two, what is the proper function of 
a theological seminary? Or better, where should the primary 
emphasis be placed? There are those who are very much con- 
cerned about the scholarship of the seminaries, the scholarly 
competence of the professors, the scholarly character of the cur- 
riculum, the learning and scholarship of the ministers who 
graduate from them, their ability to meet the intellectual chal- 
lenges of this generation and to add to the learned religious 
literature of the day. These persons are jealous for the standing 
of theology among the other so-called learned sciences. They want 
the ancient “queen of the sciences” to maintain at least a re- 
spectable parity with these many newcomers in the field of learning. 
And they have a feeling that the graduate school, from the nature 
of the case, has more prestige than the professional school. 

On the other hand, there are those who are more concerned 
about the skill that is trained into the seminary student, his ability 
to preach effectively when he graduates, the attractiveness of his 
personality, the warmth of his spirit, the unction of his utterances, 
his training to participate intelligently and vigorously in a pro- 
gram of action, his industry and good judgment in the practical 
affairs of the parish, and his general ability to guide, counsel, 
and otherwise serve those who are committed to his charge. 
These persons want to see a generation of better preachers in our 
pulpits, a stream of better pastors in our parishes, a force of 
better servants in the church. 

As soon as these issues are made clear, there will be many 
who will arise to say that the two possibilities are not mutually 
exclusive. Let us have them both. Let us combine the two ideas, 
they will say. Give us men who will be both scholarly ministers 
in our parsonages and effective preachers in our pulpits. Let the 
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graduate of our theological seminary be a man of profound theo- 
logical insight and at the same time a preacher of unction and 
force. Let him be at once a research student and a pious leader 
of the flock. 

As a matter of fact, this is precisely what our seminaries 
have been trying to do for nearly a century. The effort to com- 
bine these two functions on a parity, the graduate and the profes- 
sional, has been the source of much weakness. The graduate theo- 
logical school, usually connected with a university, has been weak 
in the professional training for the ministry that it has given its 
students. The professional preacher seminary, on the other hand, 
has lacked thoroughness in its graduate research work. 

Has not the time come for clearer thinking about the primary 
function of a theological seminary? Does not the present situa- 
tion call for a clearer definition of purpose in the interest of greater 
usefulness? Should we not aim at a differentiation of function? 
This differentiation could apply among the theological schools, 
some schools emphasizing professional training, others graduate 
work. This would seem particularly feasible among the theological 
schools of the same religious group. Or the differentiation could 
apply among the students of a particular school, some students 
being trained especially for the profession of the ministry, others 
being directed particularly in theological research. At any rate, 
the difference in. function should be made clear and one or the 
other point of emphasis should be expressly avowed and main- 
tained. It would help us in planning not only the program of 
our individual schools but also the total scheme for training preach- 
ers and teachers in our church. 

For my part I am convinced that a theological seminary that 
is not connected with a university should emphasize its professional 
character. It should be a graduate professional school rather than 
a professional graduate school. Whatever may be the by-products 
of a theological seminary its main output goes into the ministry 
of the church. That is why seminaries are maintained. They 
are to provide preachers and pastors for our parishes. That is 
what they are expected to do. That is what they are doing. That 
is what they are best equipped to do, by staff, by library, and by 
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other facilities. Let them do that one thing above all things else 
and let them do that as well as it can possibly be done. Let us 
accept for our Seminary the clear role of a professional school. 
And let us make it our primary aim to train men to perform a 
special function in the life of the church, and to train them to do 
that better than ever. Then we shall yield in prestige to no 
graduate school or university or any other educational institution 
whatsoever. 

Here at Gettysburg this will mean certain lines of con- 
tinuity with the past; it will also mean certain changes from the 
traditional. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


For one thing, to accept the professional emphasis as primary 
certainly does not mean any lowering of the scholastic standards 
either for admission or for graduation. It is not proposed to 
abate one single iota of the thoroughness of method, the length 
of curriculum, the competence of teaching staff, the adequacy of 
the library, the educational value of the courses, or the general 
educational tone of the institution, which have become traditional 
here. In a day such as ours, when our Christianity must make 
its appeal to intelligent and thoughtful people who are the products 
of the best school system the world has ever known and when the 
training for every line of professional service is undergoing a 
sharp rise in standards of efficiency, any toning down of educa- 
tional standards in the training of Christian leaders would be dis- 
astrous. All of our work must continue to be done on a graduate 
basis and in full recognition of the highest requirements of scien- 
tific educational efficiency. A theological seminary may emphasize 
its professional character and at the same time operate on a gradu- 
ate basis and do all its work so thoroughly that it lacks none of 
the prestige of a school of theological research. 


INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE 


Moreover, the theological seminary will continue to cherish 
the aim of stimulating the native powers of the students. To ac- 
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cept the role of a training school primarily rather than a school of 
research will not divest the institution of its hope to produce min- 
isters capable of vigorous and independent thought. In a time like 
this when the lost standards of human conduct need to be replaced 
with eternal sanctions, when the anxieties of great multitudes need 
to be quieted with, solid verities, when the growth of ecstatic cults 
proves the need of the populace for leaders with more durable sat- 
isfactions, and when some of the most cherished ideals in church 
and state seem to be crumbling before the implements of unreason- 
ing brute force—in a time like this we need not less but more 
emphasis upon clear and vigorous thinking on the part of the 
minister of the Gospel. 

As a professional school the seminary will be dealing with the 
best of college graduates and it will not seek to produce a profes- 
sional education sheltered from the free flow of ideas in the human- 
ities and the social sciences. There have been no great preachers 
apart from well-furnished minds and there probably never will be 
any. Safe and salutary leadership in any profession cannot be 
forged without the rigorous exaction of mental discipline. Cer- 
tainly in the Christian ministry good intentions and deep piety 
cannot substitute for the intellect that has been sharpened by thor- 
ough education. The Seminary will continue to sharpen the intel- 
lectual powers of the student, but it will direct his thinking process 
not so much to the increase of human knowledge, the achievement 
of “frontier thinking,” but rather to the intellectual challenge that 
presents itself in the actual work of the ministry. 


LATITUDE OF FELLOWSHIP 


One more item in the Gettysburg tradition will be conserved 
in this proposed emphasis upon the professional character of the 
school. That is a high degree of generosity towards those whose 
theology we cannot subscribe. We are Lutherans and serve the 
Lutheran Church. As a professional school we shall more than 
ever emphasize the training of Lutheran ministers for Lutheran 
pulpits, the service of Lutheran men and women at Lutheran 
altars and in Lutheran pews, but at the same time there is among 
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us here a disposition to exercise human fellowship with those who 
are otherwise minded and otherwise denominated. Just because 
we are perfectly clear about our Lutheran positions and ready at 
any time to give reasons to others for the convictions that are in 
us, we tend to recognize all gospel Christians as our brethren in 
Christ, no matter under what roof they dwell or by what name they 
are known. We do not share the views of those who teach that 
latitude of fellowship means laxity of principle or indifference to 
error. We know the arguments for that position but we remain 
unconvinced. 

Now it might be thought that this latitude of fellowship would 
be diminished somewhat by an increasing emphasis upon the pro- 
fessional function of the Seminary, its work of training men for 
the distinctive ministry of the Lutheran Church. It might be 
thought that this amplitude of association would be better 
served by the emphasis of the graduate school, because re- 
search and specialization and other characteristics of the dis- 
tinctly graduate school are usually innocent of any sectarian or 
even denominational implications. But the Gettysburg tradition 
of an open countenance towards all good Christians everywhere is 
too deeply rooted through one hundred and fourteen years to be 
uprooted by a new definition in function. It is guaranteed by a 
number of factors, the varied sources from which it draws its stu- 
dents, the broad contacts and ecumenical outlook of its teachers, 
and above all the churchmanship of its supporting synods. 


The broadly evangelical position in social and educational fel- 
lowship has proved entirely compatible with distinguished service 
to the Lutheran Church. Moreover, in these days when there is 
such a healthy tendency everywhere to recover the historic Chris- 
tian fellowship that transcends the boundaries of race and nation 
and denomination, a tendency to emphasize the doctrine of the 
church in all of those implications that are so precious to Lu- 
therans, a tendency to cultivate the ecumenical outlook and to sense 
the essential integrity of. the entire Christian movement all over 
the globe—in days like these we at Gettysburg can go only forward 
in our tradition. We must count it as one of the immobilia here. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE 


But alongside of these immobilia of tradition we must set 
down certain desideria of future policy if our emphasis is hence- 
forth to be clearly on our professional character. 


In the first place we must exercise more care for the spiritual 
and personal lives of the students. I hasten to say that this is 
not new either here or at other theological schools. One hundred 
fourteen years ago when Dr. S. S. Schmucker was inaugurated 
as the faculty of this Seminary he set forth the two prerequisites of 
a proper theological student, namely, good natural talents and fer- 
vent piety, with the great emphasis on fervent piety. Throughout 
his long administration of thirty-eight years there was constant 
stress on personal piety and repeatedly the students were warned 
“never to prosecute study to the detriment of devotion.”” The pro- 
fessors were required by the constitution to be men “of high 
repute for piety and talents.” Note the order. That emphasis on 
spirituality gave distinctive character to the institution through 
the generations. 

And fourteen years ago, when Dr. Aberly was inaugurated 
as president, he avowed the same ideal when he said: “With the 
speeding up of the labors of the scholar must go the retirement 
for contemplation that has always been the mark of the ascetic. ... 
The traditions of this Seminary, its situation in the quiet solitude 
of these enchanted surroundings, would seem to provide the setting 
needed for the spiritual development of those who enter here. 
But this dare not blind us to the fact that educationally our stand- 
ards must be kept among the best.’”’ The historian will bear witness 
that throughout his administration Dr. Aberly adhered to these 
ideals both in principle and in practice. 

It is not a new idea, this emphasis on the spiritual tone of 
the school. The reason I mention it in this connection is because 
I believe it calls for renewed attention right now. If we are to 
give ourselves primarily and whole-heartedly to the adequate 
training of ministers for the contemporary pulpit, we must remind 
ourselves more clearly than ever that our times need leaders who 
are spiritual-minded, devout men, men who have dwelt on the 
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heights with God, men who have experienced the truths they pro- 
claim. Without that we might train men to prepare and deliver 
sermons, but we could not train men to preach messages. We 
need preachers today rather than sermonizers. A sermon may 
be gathered, but a real message that is to be a preachment is not 
gathered, it is given by the heart of God to the heart of the 
preacher. A good sermon might be achieved by diligent study; 
a real preachment is that and more too; it is the product of diligent 
study plus timeless insights by a radiant personality. 

Our times call for the air of reality in our pulpits rather 
than the sound of eloquence or the weight of scholarship. This 
solid tone of reality cannot be had unless the students in our 
professional theological schools can have vital spiritual experience 
during their years of training. But to this our times are not 
conducive. We live in a secular and paganizing civilization. 
Already its pernicious influence has swept over our public schools. 
We must exercise the greatest of care lest it sweep up through 
our colleges into our seminaries and through our seminaries out 
into our pulpits and parsonages. As a teacher here during the 
past twenty-four years I have observed that our students come 
to us with less of the special background needed for seminary 
study, with less and less facility for the special kind of work 
they are to undertake, with less and less of personal adaptation for 
the duties of the pastor and preacher. Even the “quiet solitude 
of these enchanted surroundings” which Dr. Aberly noted on 
his arrivel fourteen years ago, has almost faded from our land- 
scape, and we are in intimate touch today with the world in 
general, its worst as well as its best. 

Secularism is knocking on the doors of the seminaries, all 
of them. We cannot stop now to prove it or to analyze its sources 
or to bemoan its baneful effects. Suffice it to say that the total 
situation poses a problem, a serious problem, for the professional 
theological school that is to furnish the prophets for the church 
of tomorrow. They must be true prophets and trained intellects 
will not suffice. The false prophets of Bible times were not men 
who lacked scholarship or learning. Their heads were full but 
their voices were hollow because their hearts were empty. Our 
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theological scholar may be so intent upon his search for truth 
that he fails to experience the truth that is always in search of 
him. Surely we who believe in an educated ministry dare not 
leave to the Bible schools and the hotbeds of fanatical cults this 
matter of spiritual zeal in our prospective leaders. 


This is not the place to attempt a technique of spiritual 
training for seminary students. I simply want to avow once 
more for this institution the ideal of spiritual development among 
its students and to suggest that it requires a special place in our 
planning because special difficulties attend any such program in 
our day. It is hoped that the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Seminary Chapel this afternoon may prove to be both a symbol 
and a promise. 


A BIBLE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


Another point of emphasis, if we are to keep in mind our 
professional character, is the student’s mastery of the Bible. The 
minister of tomorrow needs to know his Bible better than any 
other book. That has long been recognized in theory. A clearer 
sense of our professional function would make it more concrete 
in our practical program of seminary work. 

If our Protestant Christianity is to recover its religious 
vitality and manifest a greater dynamic for the regeneration of 
society, it must divorce itself from the moral temper of the age. 
It must have the courage to set up and maintain a certain tension 
between the Christian religion and the civilization in which it 
functions. Such a state of tension between the church and society 
can be attained only as our pulpits recover a strong Biblical tone. 
Our preachers need to be suffused with the moral sternness of 
the prophets. They need to be imbued with the vitalizing message 
of the apostles, the message of a God who entered human history 
in Jesus Christ, who dwelt among men and taught them that He is 
a spirit and that the Christian religion is not a tool but a dynamic 
spiritual experience. And it is the responsibility of the theological 
seminary as a professional school to produce personalities drenched 
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in the message and furnished with the fiber of the Bible prophets 
and apostles. 

Then, too, if a theological seminary is to give chief emphasis 
to the training of ministers, it should guard them against the 
tendency to cultivate a small sector of Christian doctrine to the 
relative neglect of the rest of the field. To that end it should 
teach them effectively during their formative years to embrace 
in the scope of their thinking the whole wide circle of Scriptural 
teachings and each in its fullness. This would go far towards 
counteracting the impulses to separations and divisions. It would 
teach our preacher to avoid the pitfalls of piece-meal versifying 
in his use of the Bible. He would learn to lead his people around 
the whole circle of evangelical truth in a given period, and to 
introduce them into broad ranges of Bible teaching. It would 
leave no more vacant spaces in the filling of human needs but would 
minister to all the requirements of human nature. Above all, it 
would reveal the full glory and effulgence of God in the face of 
His Son. 

Another reason why the school that trains the minister for 
tomorrow should accord more emphasis to the Bible is that it 
makes a needed contribution to the practical temperament of 
preacher and pastor. Those who are to lead their fellow men in 
the Christian advance of our day need to be equipped with stabil- 
izing norms. Modern society, every phase of it, is characterized 
by swift changes. The complexity of emotional currents is fairly 
bewildering both to layman and leader. The Christian minister 
must be clothed with sobriety of temperament and patience of 
spirit that will enable him to substitute the equable methods of 
reformation for the precipitance of revolution. Amid a multitude 
of fads and isms, in an age of sudden transformations and in a 
land of cults, our minister of tomorrow needs an inherent personal 
tranquility that will deliver him from violent transports of mind 
and protect him from sharp gusts of emotion. This spirit of 
probity and steadiness is not always inborn. It can be acquired 
and inculcated. There is no better means of training against 
fanaticism than the Bible if it is taken as a whole. It is the 
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soundest stabilizer of religious experience that is known to church 
history. 

A Bible-centered curriculum will help also to integrate the 
training of the minister and secure unity in his educational ex- 
perience. It will help to overcome the current tendency to spread 
out the curriculum of the seminary by stuffing in additional courses 
as the boundaries of human knowledge expand. The graduate 
schools of the universities have misled the seminaries into this 
fault of a sprawling curriculum. A new emphasis upon the pro- 
fessional character of our theological schools will deliver us from 
the temptation to “offer courses’ on every subject even remotely 
related to religion. The same is true of the fragmentary character 
of our curriculum, its sharp division into departments. This has 
come from the graduate school. A professional school will circum- 
scribe the range of its undertakings, will limit the number of its 
electives, and will present a single course, a thoroughly integrated 
unit. It will aim to produce a cultured unified personality rather 
than a profound technical specialist. The best center for such 
integration, I hold, is the Bible. If we take the view that the chief 
business of the Seminary is to train ministers, and if we accept 
the statement of the American Association of Theological Schools 
that the chief function of the minister is “‘to increase man’s knowl- 
edge of God as revealed in Jesus Christ,” then it follows that the 
source of that knowledge is the best center of a functional cur- 
riculum for Protestant ministers. This is particularly true of 
Lutheran ministers because they consistently hold the Bible to 
be the record of God’s Word. 


For detailed suggestions concerning a technique for a Bible- 
centered curriculum in the professional training of the minister, 
may I refer to my booklet on “A New Strategy for Theological 
Education.” Suffice it to say here that plans have already been 
laid to unify our own curriculum and bend it in this direction 
of a new emphasis upon the Bible as the most important book 
for the Lutheran preacher, for the Lutheran pastor, for the Lu- 
theran churchman, for the Lutheran theologian. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR THE PULPIT 


Still another item that must be emphasized in a new way if 
we are to keep our professional function clearly before us is the 
making of good preachers in the narrower sense of the word, the 
training of men for the pulpit. This is important, but it is so 
self-evident that it need not occupy us long at this point. What 
nearly every student wants when he comes to the seminary is to 
be trained for effective preaching in the pulpit. What every con- 
gregation without exception wants in the output of the seminary 
is a good preacher in the pulpit. When this want has not been 
satisfied the seminary as a rule points to the quality of the material 
with which it is required to work. But many of us should ask 
ourselves whether we have given the proper proportion of our 
emphasis to this professional item. 

I have already referred to the fact that the man in the pulpit 
if he is to be effective must be imbued with a message from on 
high, must have had vitalizing Christian experience, must be 
saturated with the truth of the Scriptures. The most learned 
and scholarly sermon in the world is a weak thing beside a preach- 
ment that is a genuine “word of the Lord.” But even so, this 
prophetic and apostolic treasure in the mind and in the heart of 
the preacher will utterly fail to win others unless it is communi- 
cated effectively. It is the business of the theological seminary 
to train the messenger for an effective delivery of his message, 
to equip him to present the truth he knows and to present it 
attractively and persuasively. If we keep our main objective before 
us, it will appear a short-sighted seminary policy to store up in 
our students all the scientific and scholarly power of a graduate 
curriculum but to furnish them no adequate means of contact for 
the application of that power. If we think clearly about the 
professional function of the seminary, then all the scientific and 
scholarly attainments of our students will be subordinated to their 
personal training for the pulpit. For our seminary as for many 
others this will mean a new emphasis. 


I am happy to announce that our Board of Directors at a 
special meeting yesterday elected the first incumbent of our Chair 
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of Preaching. This is an additional professor on our staff, and 
we hope it may prove to be an index to a new element in the 
general tone of the Seminary. We hope it will give additional 
significance to the seal of the Seminary, its open Bible superscribed 
with the legend: Preach, preach the Gospel. For this function 
of training preachers cannot be the exclusive task of a single 
instructor or a single so-called department sealed away from all 
other departments. It is a matter for the entire institution in 
all of its areas. It should give tone and point to the work of all 
the instructors in all of their fields. It may even change the name 
of the institution, at least in popular parlance. The old-line semi- 
nary that developed during the nineteenth century grew up and 
received its name at a time when systematic theology was con- 
sidered the major discipline in the preparation of the minister. 
Hence the name “theological seminary.” And the presiding officer 
of the seminary was nearly always the professor of systematic 
theology. Gettysburg followed that tradition down to this very 
year. Now a shift of emphasis is due, a shift from the centrality 
of systematic theology in the curriculum to the centrality of the 
Scriptures, and a shift from the primary effort to make theologians 
to the primary effort to train preachers. Perhaps we shall come 
to be known as a “‘preacher-seminary.” It is an honorable name. 
It is the name given to the training schools of the prophets in 
the Lutheran lands of Europe. Among the great preachers of 
pre-war Germany the greatest were those who had studied the- 
ology at a university and then received professional training at 
a preacher-seminary. If its work is educationally respectable and 
thoroughly done, a preacher-seminary will be fully as high in 
prestige as a theological seminary ever was. 


FIELD WorK FoR STUDENTS 


Yet another phase of its work will be emphasized by the 
seminary that makes dead earnest with its professional function. 
We may call it the field work of the student. When the emphasis 
is placed on the graduate character of the school, the contacts 
of the student with living congregations are limited both in range 
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and in purpose. They are either for the purpose of financial 
reinforcement of the student or for the purpose of securing data 
for the student’s thesis. When the emphasis is on the professional 
function of the school, there is more of this contact with the 
on-going church, much more of it, and it is motivated with the 
purpose of helping in the training of the future minister. 

Whatever may be the advantages or disadvantages to the 
congregation, whatever may be the by-products for the institution, 
for the student who is in training for the ministry, a larger area 
of experience with on-going congregations, a more thorough 
regulation and supervision of his field work by the professors, will 
mean several things of vital import. It will help to keep his own 
personal devotion deep and steady by purposive touch with the 
communion of the saints that is in the pews, by stimulating his 
sense of vocation, by deepening his personal commitment. It will 
show him the relevance of his scholarly studies in the classroom, 
their relation to the living Christian enterprise; it will preserve 
him from the bane of swivel-chair theology by reminding him 
creatively that real life is higher than our loftiest formulas and 
deeper than our most profound scholarship. And it will furnish 
him with what is a valuable asset in any kind of education or 
training, namely, responsible participation in the activities that 
are pertinent to his abstract studies, a certain amount of expression 
to temper his impression. 


So it is proposed to make larger use of this element in the 
future program at Gettysburg. A clear perception of our function 
makes it necessary. The rapid improvement in transportation 
facilities makes this possible. We are now within an hour’s reach 
of Harrisburg, Hagerstown, Frederick, Chambersburg, Carlisle, 
York, and Hanover; within an hour and a half of Baltimore and 
Lancaster and Reading; within two hours of Washington; within 
three hours of Philadelphia; and within four hours of New York 
and Pittsburgh. Here is abundant opportunity for constant con- 
tact with every kind of congregation. The plan is to establish 
these contacts for all of our students, to direct and supervise 
them with our teaching staff, to give them genuine educational 
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value and to make them an integral, vital part of the training of 
our students for pulpit and pastorate. 

Several institutions, Lutheran institutions particularly, have 
introduced into their required curriculum a year of interneship in 
anormal, established congregation. It is placed between the second 
and third years of residence. It is an integral part of the cur- 
riculum of the seminary. The technique has been refined with 
experience, and those who are using it are enthusiastic about it. 
This is not the place to set forth the details. We simply pause 
to state that with our primary concern for the professional training 
of our students, this Seminary is ready to introduce this fourth 
year, this year of interneship, into the curriculum of the institution 
as soon as our constituency is ready to cooperate in the project. 

As a final word and to avoid ail misunderstanding, let it be 
repeated that there is no thought of receding from the present 
educational standards of the Seminary. On the contrary, every 
effort will be made to retain our traditional position as an accredited 
institution conforming to the highest requirements among theo- 
logical schools. To that end we shall be ready to modify upwards 
both method and content whenever the standards of educational 
practice call for change. We may even cherish the hope of exer- 
cising a still greater measure of selection in admitting students 
to the Seminary and a higher level of requirement in keeping 
them and graduating them. A clearer emphasis on our professional 
function should, in fact, raise our standing as a scientific educa- 
tional institution by furnishing more unity to our course, more 
integration to the student’s experience, and better personalities for 
the service of the church. Our single purpose will be to secure 
the most solid learning and the most sober scholarship within 
our range but above all to sublimate these qualities in glowing 
personalities that will prophesy and apostolize. 

We want to be true to the spirit of our church. We want 
to serve our supporting synods. We want to conserve the best 
traditions of this old and merited Seminary. We want to go 
forward. We want to help train a better ministry of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. We want to help apply the gracious will of our 
God to the terrible needs and dire woes of our times. We crave 
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the prayers of God’s people for our wisdom of mind and strength 
of heart, and not for us only but for all those true servants of 
God who are our colleagues on the teaching’ staff, for those who 
are in the last analysis the responsible directors of the Seminary, 
and for the eager and devoted students who come and go in the 
single desire to prepare themselves for faithful stewardship of 
the riches of grace in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE WARS IN 
EUROPE AND ASIA 


GEORGE DRACH 
Baltimore, Maryland 


of A of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid,” said Jesus to His 

disciples when He walked on the water of the sea of Galilee 
to their boat in the midst of a terrific storm. It was in the fourth 
watch of the night, some time between three and six o’clock, 
when the darkness was deepest, just before dawn. Contrary winds 
blew fiercely, the waves were very high, and the sudden storm 
made the disciples afraid. Anyone who has been in an open boat 
in a sudden squall at night will know how terrifying it can be. 
Then for the disciples there was an even more terrifying moment 
when they saw on the water what they thought was a spirit, a 
messenger of danger and destruction. They were so afraid that 
they actually cried out for fear. But immediately they heard the 
familiar voice of the Master, loud enough to carry His words 
to them through the noise of the storm and sea, saying : “Be of 
good cheer; it is 1; be not afraid.” 

In Europe for over a year, and in Asia for three years, terrible 
storms of warfare have been raging and the ship of Foreign 
Missions in the midst of these terrifying storms is being tossed 
to and fro and is in grave danger. Moreover, looming through 
these storms to our frightened eyes are figures that seem to be 
spirits of evil omen, demoniac messengers of impending doom, 
threatening the church’s work in the world, its institutions and 
virtues, especially its missions to non-Christians in all parts of 
the earth. Are these figures abiding realities or fleeting phantoms? 
Let us not be deceived by our frightened eyes. Someone is. in the 
storm and over the sea; someone is coming to His disciples, who 
is a real Saviour, who is a very present help in every time of need, 
whom wind and wave, war and woe, all nature and all men and 
nations must acknowledge to be the Lord. Loud enough to reach 
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our troubled hearts, if we be His disciples, come the words of 
Jesus as a blessed assurance: “It is I; be not afraid.” 

It seems as if atheism were now supreme in one country, and 
neo-paganism in another, and revived nationalistic idolatry in a 
third, and that ultra nationalistic waves were sweeping many 
lands and peoples into a whirlpool of godlessness with anti-Christs 
appearing in various places. It seems as if the blessed work of 
centuries of Christian faith and effort were being threatened with 
disaster. Some of us are asking, What will become of the church 
in Europe and in Asia? What will be the future of Christian 
missions in the world? 

As disciples of Christ our minds are profoundly affected by 
the course of events in Europe and Asia, but in the midst of the 
storms of today at their very worst, in the darkness of these night- 
watches before the dawn comes again, in these very hours when 
hostile figures like evil spirits appear through the mists of our 
present-day turmoil and travail across the seas, Jesus is speaking 
and saying to us: “It is 1; be not afraid.’ And if there be some 
impulsive Peter among us who is beginning to sink into the waters 
of uncertainty and despair, the Master calls: “O thou of little 
faith, wherefore dost thou doubt?” 


In Our Own ForEIGN FIELDS 


The presence of the divine Master of all men and things is 
very evident in the work of our own United Lutheran Foreign 
Missions. We do indeed have certain annoying difficulties to 
face and overcome, but we are far from experiencing any dis- 
astrous consequences. In one of our fields events subsequent to 
warfare have driven more people than ever before to seek help 
and comfort in the religion of Jesus Christ. The China Mission 
in the Shantung province reports an unprecedented number of 
converts during the past two years, reaching a total of 1,574, 
which now makes it our second largest mission field in point of 
numbers, with a baptized membership of 5,400. It may be that 
we shall have to face some serious changes in the educational work 
of the mission on account of the dominance of Japanese influence 
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on the puppet Chinese government of North China, but that does 
not dismay us. In the medical and hospital work we now have 
an acknowledged standing which calls for considerable expansion 
and progress in this department in the immediate future. 

In Japan, on the other hand, mission work is practically at 
a standstill as a result of the intense nationalistic propaganda 
of the government in the interest of its warfare against China 
and its ambition to dominate the affairs of all Eastern Asia. 
State-Shintoism, forced on all Japanese including Christians, and 
extended to Korea and Manchuria, is making enthusiastic and 
effective evangelistic work difficult if not impossible. The recog- 
nition and registration of Christian churches under a new govern- 
ment act, which has placed Christianity on the list of the three 
recognized religions of Japan together with Buddhism and Shin- 
toism, is interpreted as a favorable gesture and a sign of better 
days to come. It is hoped that the Lutherans of Japan, after the 
affiliation of those in the Finnish mission with those in our own 
mission, may become one of the recognized religious bodies. Those 
certain of recognition under the conditions laid down (50 churches 
and 5,000 members) are the Presbyterian, Methodist, Episco- 
palian, and Congregational Churches. 

Efforts at church union are in a formative state and undoubt- 
edly there will result a more or less effective union of a number 
of the churches of the Reformed missions; but others, like the 
Lutheran and Episcopalian, want a rather loose federation with 
liberty to retain and develop their distinctive doctrines and prac- 
tices, even though the federated churches act as one Japanese 
Christian Church in relation to the government. 

In India and our other fields, Liberia, Argentina, and British 
Guiana, the wars in Europe and Asia as yet have affected our mis- 
sion work only slightly. It has, however, been difficult to make 
satisfactory sailing arrangements for missionaries to and from 
all fields, and the cost of transportation has risen greatly on account 
of the longer journeys, the withdrawal of British and allied steam- 
ships, and the increased steamship rates. All missionaries to and 
from India are obliged to travel by way of the Pacific ocean. For 
missionaries to and from Liberia it has been difficult to secure 
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passage even on freighters direct to Africa from America, which 
are the only boats available at present. One advantage for all 
fields, which offsets some of these difficulties, is the advantageous 
rate of exchange which gives the missionaries, for their salaries 
and allowances, and the mission, for their running expenses, con- 
siderably more money in exchange for the American dollars we 
send them. 


In EuROPEAN LUTHERAN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


From our minor mission difficulties we turn to the major 
calamity which has befallen the foreign missions of all European 
countries. Even the missions of the British societies are suffering 
on account of the decreased income of those societies; but the mis- 
sions of continental societies are now entirely cut off from all finan- 
cial support from their home bases. It is true that money for for- 
eign missions is still being contributed in European countries, not 
excepting Germany, but it will have to be stored up for future use 
when the wars are over; and then it will be utterly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the distressed missions. Meanwhile all foreign 
missions of European countries are looking with appealing eyes to 
America for the relief of their difficulties and their suffering. Some 
of them, especially the Lutheran missions of Germany and of the 
countries conquered by Germany, are in desperate straits. To 
catalogue their needs and to indicate what ought to be done to carry 
them over financially until the brighter day dawns, would make 
a long list of names, places, and sums of money. Those who would 
like detailed information may get it from the New York head- 
quarters of the American Section of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion and of the National Lutheran Council. The appeal made in 
February, 1940, and again in October, called for a total of one 
million dollars to be used for the relief of missions in many parts of 
the world, as well as for war refugees in the United States and 
Canada. It may be said without hesitation that, unless Lutherans 
in our country come to the rescue of the Lutheran foreign missions 
of Germany, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and France, some of 
them will be lost to the Lutheran Church and all of them will suffer 
irreparable loss. 
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The British government allowed German missionaries to re- 
main at their stations in India and in other British colonies to in- 
sure their uninterrupted administration, but after the entrance of 
Italy into the war, all Germans and Italians were interned in con- 
centration camps and the plight of the orphaned missions became 
more distressing. Because funds are lacking for mission work, 
for salaries of workers, and even for bare living expenses, mission- 
aries in orphaned missions in many places are actually forced to go 
native in regard to food, which is a distinct hardship for Europeans 
and Americans and tends to cause illness or loss of energy and 
effort. From the Berlin mission in South China a letter was re- 
ceived on June 6, written by the head of the mission, as follows: 
“At present I have only enough money to pay about $10.00 gold 
per person to our German missionaries, children excepted. How 
can a family of four live on $10.00 for three months? It might 
be possible for a short time but it is undoubtedly catastrophic in 
the long run.” 


IN THE ForREIGN MIssIONS OF OTHER CHURCHES 


After the outbreak of the war in Europe, the appeal for 
orphaned foreign missions related only to those of the German 
societies. As the war proceeded and the other European countries 
were involved on account of the conquests of Germany, the distress 
abroad spread to the missions of all other continental countries, 
with the possible exception of Sweden, which for some unknown 
reason escaped the disaster of conquest. As a consequence the 
New York headquarters of the International Missionary Confer- 
ence has issued an appeal for relief to all Protestant churches in 
the United States and Canada; denominations like the Baptists, 
Reformed, Presbyterians, Methodists, and others have issued sep- 
arate appeals; and the Foreign Mission secretaries of the Canadian 
churches have unitedly asked for offerings to aid in averting the 
dire tragedy which now threatens the foreign mission enterprise. 
They closed their published appeal with these words: “We are 
faced with the choice of giving reality to the world-wide fellowship 
of the Christian church, of which we have heard so much, particu- 
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larly since the Madras Conference, or of allowing large sections 
of the Younger Churches of mission lands to go unaided in their 
distress and perhaps perish.” 

The missions from Holland and Germany in the Netherlands 
India are one of the largest groups now entirely cut off from their 
supporting churches. Up to the outbreak of the war they received 
about $40,000 a month from Europe. On May 14 this support was 
abruptly and completely stopped. And the missions involved had 
1,665,771 Christians, of whom 626,863 were confirmed. The num- 
ber of European missionaries involved is 133, the number of na- 
tional pastors 197, and of other native workers 3,692, 

As in the case of the distressed Lutheran Foreign Missions 
we make no attempt to catalogue those of other churches in Ger- 
many and the lands occupied by Germany. It also is a long list 
with very great financial needs calling for help from all Protestant 
churches in America. The Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, at its 47th annual meeting at Swarthmore, June 13, 1940, 
adopted a resolution for submission to the churches in North 
America, from which we quote the following : 

“1. That we do not permit the disastrous divisions of war 
to break the practical and spiritual fellowship between ourselves 
and any other Christian group around the world, no matter what 
its political alignment may be. ... 

“2. That we enter, as we have not yet begun to do, the fel- 
lowship of suffering by taking upon ourselves the relief of hunger, 
pain, isolation, and helplessness of war’s victims in every land... . 

“3. That in the face of widespread cynicism and spiritual 
despair .. . we reaffirm, publicly as churches and privately as Chris- 
tians, our belief in the sovereignty of God the Father of all men; 
our continued confidence that there must be in His world a just 
and righteous political order determinedly and obediently worked 
out by His children. . . . We see the importance of preparing our 
people by careful study, by continuous prayer, by preaching of 
the Word in season and out of season, for participation in whatever 
emerging world-order we may be called upon to enter. . . 

“4, We appeal to our people to remember that Christianity 
has made its greatest advances in times of international chaos. To 
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the Christian heart the word “chaotic” means plastic and spells 
opportunity. ... 

“The missionary work of the church is the most creative 
constructive adventure in world-order, in which the average Chris- 
tian layman can engage in a time like this, and . . . an indispensable 
prerequisite to any lasting peace or any permanent order of justice 
and good will.” 

A remarkable evidence of world-Christian fellowship has 
been manifested in Great Britain, where despite the diminishing 
income of the missionary societies, an appeal was broadcast by 
radio for assistance for Scandinavian missions which brought a 
response of over $10,000. We quote from the published appeal 
as follows: “The situation in which the missions of Finland, Nor- 
way, and Denmark find themselves is peculiarly grave inasmuch 
as they have no colonial possessions from which temporary re- 
sources may be drawn, and the work is entirely carried on in the 
territories of other powers.” 

If Great Britain can help a little despite its enormous diffi- 
culties and dangers, its mountainous war expenditures, and the 
great burden of taxation resting on all British citizens, surely we 
in our own blessed, safe, and prosperous land can more easily and 
more generously give help over and above our regular benevolence. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we wish to revert to our introductory thought 
of the assurance of Christ’s presence and power in the very midst 
of the terrible storms which buffet the Foreign Mission ship while 
the wars in Europe and Asia continue. Perhaps we ought to have 
spent some time in a description of the sorrows and sufferings of 
the Chinese people, with many Christians among them, who for 
three years have felt the terrors of modern warfare against them, 
who have seen a stronger force take away much of their country, 
killing millions, destroying property, including much mission prop- 
erty, forcing tens of millions to lose their homes and flee into the 
far-distant western provinces to start anew the effort of the Chi- 
nese government to found and develop a modern state on the foun- 
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dations of an ancient civilization. The story of the sufferings of 
China is much more pathetic than that of the sufferings of Europe, 
and in a very real sense it is, much more significant for the future 
of the human race. But we forbear and leave’ this story to be told 
by someone else. 

In China, in all Asia, in Europe, in America, and everywhere 
the Christian church will eventually triumph. We must not doubt 
this. We must ever attune our ears to hear Jesus’ voice saying to 
us also: “It is 1; be not afraid.” The Journal of the Paris Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society, issue of May-June, 1940, contains this 
note: 

“Lift up your hearts! Our Lord most truly told us that we 
would have tribulations in this world, but with equal truth He 
added, ‘Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’ In the 
service of the Conqueror whom we long to see reigning over all 
men, we have no right—even in the hour of deepest darkness—to 
despair. He is and He remains the Light. His hour will come. 
Let us wait in calmness, courage, and confidence.” 

As for wars and all that they may do to the church of Jesus 
Christ and now in particular to its foreign mission work, His fol- 
lowers may with confidence say and sing with Martin Luther: 


“When their worst is done, 
They yet have nothing won; 
The Kingdom ours remaineth.” 


CRUCIFIED WITH CHRIST: PAUL'S--ETHICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF CHRIST’S DEATH 


GUSTAV K. WIENCKE, JR. 


Northboro, Iowa 


OR almost every systematic and formal doctrine of Christ’s 
death and the atonement, Paul’s Epistles offer a rich quarry 
and a convenient arsenal. But for Paul, Christ’s death was not 
merely a matter of doctrine. It had for him an intense personal 
and ethical significance. In choosing this theme, we do not mean 
to separate the ethical interpretation of Christ’s death in Paul’s 
personal Christian experience from its objective “dogmatic” and 
soteriological meaning. Nor do we wish to emphasize this side 
at the expense of the other—which is bound to involve the message 
of Paul’s Epistles in contradiction and distortion.» Paul was not 
acquainted with our epistomological distinctions between the ‘“‘ob- 
jective’ and the “subjective,” the “mystical” and the “historical” ; 
indeed, it is characteristic of Paul that what we term “dogmatic” 
statements are so often intertwined with “ethical exhortations” or 
personal testimony. Moreover, many of Paul’s “dogmatic” state- 
ments regarding Christ’s death are in turn colored by personal 
religious experience, which is not surprising in view of the prac- 
tical purposes of his Epistles and the importance of Paul’s con- 
version in his presentation of the Gospel of Christ. 


The ethical interpretation of Christ’s death appears chiefly 
in the idea of dying and rising with Christ, of participating in His 


1 Albert Schweitzer in his brilliant book, Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus (Tuebingen, 
1927, cf. pp. 215 ff), holds the thesis that two teachings of salvation can be distinguished 
in Paul’s letters. One is the doctrine of justification by faith (fragmentary, traditional, 
complicated, rabbinical, juristic) and the other is the more personal, inclusive mystical 
and eschatological path of a transformation through dying and rising with Christ. We 
feel, however, that the ethical and personal interpretation of Christ’s death in Paul does 
not form an independent, self-sufficient doctrine of salvation. Rather the objective fact 
of Christ’s death is the only foundation for its ethical meaning. The unsentimental, 
realistic manner of Paul, moreover, precludes such a development of a second “mystical” 
way of salvation. 
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crucifixion and being buried with Him in baptism.’ Because this 
uncomfortable and strange idea of Paul has often been expanded 
into a Pauline mysticism, it will be necessary, before examining 
the passages themselves, to consider first ina general way whether, 
according to Paul, the close relation of a Christian to Christ is a 
“mystical” one. Another important question is whether the 
strangeness of this idea is due to the influence of the religious milieu 
—particularly that of the Mystery religions. 


I 


One may well say that, according to Paul, no man is com- 
pletely autonomous, free, and independent. He is either subject 
to the powers of this evil aeon of sin and death, or he has been 
freed and is subject to the future aeon, under the rule of Christ, 
and lives no longer to himself, but for Him. There is no gradual 
transition or development from one to the other. Paul knows 
nothing of a quantitative cleansing from sin. All of mankind 
either belongs to Christ and His aeon, or is still a slave of the old 
evil aeon. 

Now, as Paul often points out, Christ’s death serves this great 
purpose, that we from henceforth belong to Him and find in Him 
the center of our lives. ‘‘Whether we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s; it was for this that Christ died and rose and came to 
life, to be Lord both of the dead and of the living” (Rom. 14:9). 
By virtue of Christ’s death both the conservative ascetics in the 
Roman congregation who would eat no meat, and the more liberal 
Christians are “one” in Him. Again Paul writes: “I am con- 


2 Paul does point to Christ’s death as an example for Christian life, but incidentally 
and very sparingly: Eph. 5:2, 25; 4:32; II Thess. 3:5(?); Phil. 2:6-11. Cf. Wiencke, 
Paulus iiber Jesu Tod, Guetersloh, 1939, pp. 133 ff. R. Bultmann remarks: “Christ, 
because He is the pre-existent Lord, is an example, but it is not the example of the 
eoce Jesus that makes Him to be the Lord.”—Theologische Blatter, 1929, column 
147. 

Related to this theme is Paul’s significant identification of his own sufferings and 
the sufferings of Christians with Christ’s suffering: II Cor. 1:5; 4:10 ff; Gal. 6:17; 
cf. Col. 1:24; furthermore, cf. I Th. 2:14-15; II Cor. 4:8-10, 11; Rom. 8:17; II Cor. 
13:4; Phil. 3:10; Gal. 2:19; Col. 2:12; cf. IL Tim. 2:11. This aspect is discussed 
in Wiencke, op. cit., pp. 126 ff. 
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vinced . . . that He died for all in order to have the living live no 
longer for themselves but for Him who died and rose for them” 
(II Cor. 5:15). Paul’s interpretation of Christ’s death as the 
ransom of a slave (I Cor. 7:22, 6:20) expresses the same idea 
as well as the term “a slave of Christ.” Belonging to Christ 
through His death is a most personal relationship and is just the 
opposite of slavery under sin, the Law, death, and the cosmic 
powers of the old aeon. 

To make this “belonging to Christ” (or God) clear, Paul 
uses many metaphors. The apostle writes of himself as a slave, 
householder, prisoner, ambassador, servant, priest.* Christ is the 
head of all Christians; they are members of His body and are 
His bride. Christians are the elect, slaves, freed slaves, servants, 
heirs, adopted children, sons and daughters, companions of Christ 
or God. They belong to God’s household, are stones in His temple, 
holy and living sacrifices to God. They are branches grafted to 
the tree. All of these metaphors have a dominant ethical implica- 
tion, though they are not all connected with Christ’s death. 

Professor Deissmann has laid special emphasis on the Pauline 
use of the term “in Christ” which occurs 164 times in Paul’s 
letters. In this term and in the phrase, “Christ in me’ or “in us,” 
as well as “the fellowship of Christ,” “with Christ,’’ and the 
objective genitive (of Christ), Paul includes all that it means to 
be a Christian. ‘To be in Christ” is no doctrine, but something 
which Paul takes for granted for every true Christian. Deiss- 
mann, as well as others, has tried to interpret this relationship 
“in Christ” as Pauline mysticism. If this is a mysticism of Paul, 
then the Pauline idea of belonging to Christ through His death 
and of dying with Him would also be a phase of Pauline mysticism. 

But it is not so easy to assign Paul to the company of the 
mystics, certainly not the Hellenistic mystics of his age.” A 


3 BovdA0G, oixovou.os, Séourosg, mpcobedw, Staxovosg, AertOVEYOSG, tepoUPYew. 

4 Of course, if mysticism is defined broadly and loosely enough, it can include any 
emotional religious fervor, certainly that of Paul. As Deissmann defines mysticism 
as “jene Froemmigkeit, die den Weg zur Gottheit durch innere Erfahrung ohne 
rationale Vermittlung direkt gefunden hat” (Paulus, 2d ed. Tuebingen, 1925, p. 118), 
it might also apply to Paul. But Paul is hardly a mystic according to the definition of 
G. Mehlis: “Mystik ist eine Form des religidsen Bewusstseins, in welcher die Ueber- 
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pantheistic and physical identification with the divine according 
to the specific Hellenistic mysticism of Paul’s contemporaries is 
quite lacking in Paul’s letters. How different is the prayer ofa 
Hermes mystic: “(Come to me, Lord, even as:a babe to the womb 
of his mother. ... Thou art I and Iam Thou!” (Kenyon, Gr. Pap. 
in Brit. Mus., 1, 116). Moreover, to be in Christ is not attained 
by ecstasy or mystical exercise. When Paul refers to being “in 
Christ” he generally relates it to faith, as H. A. Kennedy points 
out: “To be in Christ” means the same as to “be justified through 
faith” (St. Paul and the Mystery Religions, 1913, p. 223). Indeed, 
just those passages selected by Deissmann as showing the greatest 
mystical fervor (Gal. 2:20, Phil. 3:9) have in their context an 
emphasis on faith.’ To set up “being in Christ” in a mystical 
sense over against “to be justified through faith” seems to subject 
Paul’s theology to a strange distortion and to separate it into 
two unresolved ways of salvation. On the basis of justification 
through faith and the objective fact of the cross, “to be in Christ” 
demands the warm personal obedience of the whole Christian. 


II 


That the Christian participates in Christ’s death is one of 
Paul’s strangest and most disturbing statements. Just as the 
“word of the cross’ stands in the center of Paul’s preaching, so 
the death on the cross occupies a most important place in Paul’s 
conception of a personal, self-denying attachment to Christ, which 
extends even to sharing His death. The cross has thus two 
meanings: a concrete, objective, unrepeated fact in history, and 
also a supra-historical present power to which the Christian is 
personally related. This strange participation in Christ’s death, 
this dying and being crucified with Him, determines the personal 
ethical life of the Christian. 
ade der Trennung zwischen der irrationalen Gottheit und der reinen Seele schon 
in diesem Leben bis zur vollkommenen Wesensvereinigung ersehnt und gefordert wird” 
Soe a8 ystik in der Fiille ihrer Erscheinungsformen in. allen Zeiten und Kulturen, 1926, 
i 5 Deissmann, however, turns the relationship around. “Der Glaube ist bei Paulus 


. etwas, was in der Lebensverbindung mit dem pneumatischen Christus sich voll- 
zieht” (Paulus, p. 126). 
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There are nine passages which deal specifically with such 
a participation in Christ’s death. If we examine the context of 
these passages, we are impressed by two significant considerations. 
The first is their polemical occasion, often directed against false 
deductions from misunderstood doctrinal statements of Paul. So, 
for an example, in Romans 6:1-14, Paul seeks to make it clear 
beyond any misunderstanding that participation in Christ’s death 
must exclude sin. This he does to refute the superficial logic 
in the statement of his opponents: “Are we to remain in sin that 
there may be all the more grace?” ‘Those who belong to Christ,” 
writes Paul in Gal. 5:24, “have crucified the flesh.” In this 
polemic against Judaistic legalism, Paul holds that the Christian 
does not only die to sin, but is also dead to the Law (Rom. 7:4). 
A similar polemic appears in Gal. 2, “I have been crucified with 
Christ,” says Paul, “I died to the Law.” A bitter polemic against 
the Judaists characterizes Phil. 3 and the context of Gal. 6:14. 
But not only is the idea of a participation in Christ’s death used 
as a polemic against sinful libertinism and legalistic Judaism, it 
is also used in Paul’s battle against the gnostic heresies alluded 
to in Colossians. Here we see reflected the idea that with Christ’s 
death, the Christian is freed from, or dead to, the old aeon with 
its powers—Sin, the Law, Death, the Elements, etc. Now it is 
significant that in such polemical passages, Paul is compelled to 
speak vigorously and to resort to overemphasis to make his point 
clear and unmistakable. 

Furthermore, we notice in the context a all these passages 
that Paul follows a positive purpose of building up a new ethical 
life, a “new creature” in the Christian congregations. This is 
part of Paul’s “Seelsorge.” Dead with Christ, the Christian 
belongs to Him absolutely. And as the resurrection followed the 
cross, so a new ethical life must follow the death to sin, the Law, 
and the powers of this aeon in the personal life of the Christian. 
The ethical purpose and polemical occasion for these passages 
must be taken into consideration in arriving at their peculiar 
meaning. 

Turning from their context to the passages themselves, we 
find that of these nine passages, only two refer to a baptism into 
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Christ’s death. These we shall consider later. The other seven 
passages are: 


Gal. 5:24: “Now those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh with its emotions and passions.” 

Rom. 6:5-6: “For if we have grown into Him by a death like His, we shall 
grow into Him by a resurrection like His, knowing as we do 
that our old self has been crucified with Him in order to 
crush the sinful body and free us from any further slavery 


to sin.” 

Galsee 19: “For through the Law I died to the Law that I might live for 
God: I have been crucified with Christ... .” 

Col. 2:20: “As you died with Christ to the Elemental spirits of the 
world, why live as if you still belonged to the world?” 
(cf. Col." 3.3) 

Phil, 3:10" “T would know Him in the power of His resurrection and the 


fellowship of His sufferings, with my nature transformed to 
die as He died, to see if I too can attain the resurrection 
from the dead.” 

Rom. 7:4 “The crucified body of Christ made you dead to the Law, 
so that you might belong to another, to Him who was raised 
from the dead that we might be fruitful to God.” 

Gal. 6:14: “But no boasting for me, none except in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world has been crucified to 
me and J crucified to the world.” 


One is tempted to ascribe these statements to a deep-lying 
mysticism of the apostle. Indeed, the interpretation of these pas- 
sages turns on this point. Paul’s use of the passive or middle 
form of the verb’ would seem to indicate a mystical process. 
Nonetheless, Paul means an active, deliberate “crucifixion” of the 
“flesh,” as he says in Gal. 5:24. This is a natural and logical 
consequence of belonging to Christ, being “in Christ,” believing 
in Him, being “of Christ.” Similarly, the Pauline imperative 
(“you died,” that is, to sin, therefore “put to death those members 
that are on earth: sexual vice, impurity,” etc.) excludes a mystic 
way of ecstasy or of magical sacramentalism. In this connection, 


6 dt od... éotadpwrar Gal. 6:14; cuvectadpmpar Gal. 2:19; cf. Rom. 6:6; Phil. 
SELON Golk 2:20: 
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R. Bultmann remarks, “He who does not let himself be crucified 
with Him .. . does not really understand the cross,” for the cross 
is a condemnation of all mankind and demands the radical sur- 
render of the self.’ 

Perhaps the “with” (sv) passages (Rom. 6:6; Gal. 2:19; 
Phil. 3:10; Col. 2:20) where Paul speaks of being crucified “with” 
Christ, might contain an element of mysticism—but hardly Hel- 
lenistic mysticism, for Paul is ever sensible of the great difference 
between the Crucified and the Christian who is crucified “with 
Him.” Paul had too deep a realization of the eschatological and 
cosmic meaning of the cross to fall into such “mystic impiety.” 

A mystic would understand the participation in Christ’s death 
literally, but Paul uses this idea rather as a metaphor, just as 
he often uses the figure of death to denote an absolute separation 
from sin, from the “world,” etc. For example, Col. 3:5, “So put 
to death those members that are on earth” (cf. Rom. 8:13; Gal. 
6:14). Just as death severs the widow from her husband, so 
the death of Christ severs the “marriage relationship” to the 
Law (Rom. 7:1-6). Such a juristic metaphor is hardly to be 
interpreted as mysticism. Paul only makes use of the legal point; 
he does not elaborate a wider mystical interpretation of the figure. 

Taking furthermore into consideration our observations 
regarding the hortatory and polemical purpose of the context of 
these passages and the difference between Hellenistic mysticism 
and Paul’s close relationship to Christ, we look elsewhere than 
to mysticism for the positive meaning of these passages. The 
key to these statements lies in the all inclusive soteriological mean- 
ing of Christ’s death together with the intimate and absolute 
relationship of the Christian to Christ. The Pauline idea of 
belonging to Christ is thus the bridge between that which hap- 
pened in Christ’s death and the personal life of the individual 
Christian. If the Law requires the death of the sinner, and if 
Christ has died “for us,’ and “for our sins,” then this which 
happened once and for all in Christ’s death must also apply to 
the Christian who belongs to Christ in such an intimate sense. 


7 Theologische Blatter, viii, 6 (1929) column 148, 
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As W. Grundmann puts it, if Christ’s death were not a vicarious 
death, it could not have as a consequence the death of the Christian 
with Him!* The “for us” grows into a “with Him” and the fate 
of Jesus becomes the fate of the Christian. What is termed the 
“objective,” “legalistic” interpretation of Christ’s death is insepar- 
ably united with the “subjective,” “mystical” interpretation.” Paul 
indicates a basic assumption for this idea in II Cor. 5:14, “... 
convinced that as One has died for all, then all have died.” Thus 
the objective event of the crucifixion becomes for Paul a present, 
personal reality. 

As a consequence, therefore, the cosmic and eschatological 
meaning of Christ’s death affects the personal life of a Christian. 
For the believer, the powers of this aeon, such as sin, flesh, Law, 
the “cosmos,” the elements, are invalid. Truly, what it means to 
share Christ’s death is determined by the universal soteriological 
meaning of the death on the cross. 

There remain for consideration two passages that refer to 
a participation in Christ’s burial in baptism,’ referring evidently 
to the immersion of the whole body of the convert in the baptismal 
water. 


Cols Z31Z: “When you were buried with Him in your baptism and 
thereby raised with Him as you believed in the power of the 
God who raised Him from the dead... .” 

Rom. 6:3-4 “Surely you know that all of us who have been baptized 
into Christ Jesus have been baptized into His death! Our 
baptism in His death made us share His burial, so that, as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
we, too, might live... .” 


Paul, in relating the sacrament of baptism to a participation 
in Christ’s death, shows us that both are very real facts in the 


8 Zeitschrift f. neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 32 (1933), p. 65. 

9 R. Steiger, strongly influenced by existential philosophy, sees the “Grecian, mys- 
tical doctrine of salvation” which developed out of a “baptismal” and “cross mysticism” 
and a Jewish, eschatological doctrine which looks back to the vicarious death together 
with its “eschatological mysticism” as “existentially anchored” in Paul’s person.—Die 
Dialektik der Paulinischen Existenz, 1931, p. 67. 

10 Paul seldom refers to baptism and that only incidentally, Gal. 3:27; I Cor. 6:11; 
12:13; 15:29; Eph. 5:26 (?). 
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personal life of a Christian. Like the sacrament of baptism,” 
this strange sharing of Christ’s burial is neither merely a sym- 
bolical or subjective experience, nor something attained by ethical 
exertion. Moreover, the reality of the new life which follows 
being buried with Christ is as real as the act of baptism. 

We note three factors which lead Paul to connect baptism 
with Christ’s death and which enable Him to say that the convert 
is buried with Him in baptism. First of all, baptism derives 
its meaning from the soteriological significance of Christ’s death. 
In other words, just because Christ has won for us salvation 
through His death, therefore baptism has power and validity. 
Were it not for the cross, baptism would have no meaning. 

Secondly, Paul is here particularly influenced by the accepted 
doctrine and practice of the early Christian congregation.” Since 
baptism is an unrepeatable gift of God’s grace, especially the 
forgiveness of sins, Paul could easily relate baptism to Christ’s 
death. 

Finally, we must take into account what baptism meant in 
Paul’s mission congregations. For Paul’s converts it meant the 
entrance into a new life, a public confession of the “word of the 
cross,’ and, above all, an intimate attachment to Christ. ‘We 
are all baptized into His body, be we Jews or Gentiles, slaves or 
free,’ writes Paul. This intimate personal belonging to Christ 
begins naturally enough with baptism. So, Paul concludes, we 
are buried with Christ in baptism, for the intimate fellowship 
with Christ extends even to His death and burial! 


Iil 


However, in spite of all these observations and this analysis, 
there yet remains something mysterious in this baptism into 
Christ’s death and in this sharing of His crucifixion. It is no 
wonder that many scholars of the pre-war “‘religionsgeschichtliche 


11. Rom. 6:11 and I Cor. 10:1ff would preclude a magical, ritual conception of 
the sacrament as well as of “baptism into His death.” 

12 “This complicated theory of baptism is not a unified conception, but rather an 
adaptation of a right primitive idea of the congregation.”—H. Lietzmann, Handbuch 
gum NT, 4th ed., under Rom. 6, 
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Schule” and their modern pupils have made capital of this side 
of Paul and find here the influence of the strange, exotic, and 
secret growths of the decadent religions of the Roman Empire. 
And the key, it seemed, to these passages of Paul lay not in the 
original Christianity of the earliest Gospels or in the actual 
teachings of Jesus, but rather in the rank growth of magical and 
mystical practices and in the fantastic ideology of the Mystery 
religions that celebrated a dying god. The initiate into the 
Mystery religions entered into an unspeakable communion with 
the god and experienced in sacred rites the death and revival of 
the divinity, even penetrating into the underworld and rising into 
the world of the gods. Besides the Mysteries, the gnostic “An- 
thropos” who sank into entangling matter and then rose again was 
regarded as symbolical of the fate of the “pneumatic.’’ Gnostic 
speculation of this kind was sometimes combined with the rites 
of the Mysteries.” 


Space does not permit us to examine in any detail the par- 
ticipation in the death of a god in the many widespread Mystery 
religions of Paul’s day and to seek their possible influence on 
Paul, but we may summarize our conclusions thus: (1) Certainly 
it is undeniable that Paul does use words drawn from the mystery 
cults." (2) The mere idea of sharing the death of a divinity for 
some beneficial end, abstracted from its context and particular form 
in the Mystery religions, presents a formal parallel to the Pauline 
idea. (3) It is a fallacy, however, to suppose, on the basis of an 
imposing array of formal parallels, that Paul derives the meaning 
of Christ’s death, especially in its relation to sin and guilt, from 
such sources. A lofty ethic, despite certain ascetic elements, was 
not the primary purpose of the Mystery rites. Indeed, Hellenism 


13 Bousset finds here a parallel to a combination of the Pauline “theory of salvation” 
with the piety of the early church influenced by contemporary religious rites, etc. Cf. 
Kyrios Christos, 2d ed. Goettingen, 1921, pp. 139, 172, 206. 

14 Such words are wvotyprov, tTehelog, Tvevpatinog, PuyiKds, TVEdUa, vaste, 
arox.aruyts, ElKOY, QWTiZELY. A. Schweitzer points out that Paul seems studiously 
to avoid the well known term of the Mystery religions, Tay yEveota. Though Philo 
abhorred the Mystery religions, he nevertheless used much of their terminology and is 
an important source for our knowledge of the mysteries! Cf. Bousset-Gressmann, Die 
Religion d. Judentums im spaethell. Zeitalter, 3rd ed., Titbingen, 1926, p. 457. 
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did not look upon salvation as primarily release from sin and 
guilt.” (4) On the other hand, for example, deification which 
was attained by identification with the death and rising of a god 
such as in the Osiris and Orphic Mysteries is far removed from 
the meaning of Paul’s relation to Christ’s death. The very pur- 
pose, content, and meaning of the Mysteries is thus radically 
different from Paul’s Gospel of the cross. (5) While the idea 
of a sacramental participation in the death of a deity is strange 
to us, it was not unfamiliar to many of Paul’s congregations. 
Paul assumes that “baptism into Christ’s death” was well known 
in the Roman congregation which he had not yet visited. So it 
may be that Paul combines a mystery-like interpretation of bap- 
tismal immersion that had developed in the early church with 
his own idea of sharing in Christ’s death.” (6) The evidence 
for a well-developed rite of “baptismal death” in the Mystery 
religions of Paul’s time is meager.’ The nearest parallel is the 
baptismal rite in the Osiris Mystery, based on the myth of the 
drowning of Osiris in the Nile and his revivification (indeed, a 


15 Cf. K. Latte, “Schuld u. Siinde in der griechischen Religion,” Archiv fiir Rel. 
Wiss., 20 (1920-21), pp. 254 ff. The purpose of the Mystery rite was rather to con- 
quer the fear of death, to give a foretaste and guarantee of eternal life and deification, 
to free the initiate from entanglement in matter and slavery under the ‘“Heimarmene.” 
While dying and rising again, dramatized in the mystery rite, was tragic and striking 
enough, yet it was no “foolishness” nor a “skandalon.” For a concise summary of the 
main differences between Paul and the Mystery religions, cf. P. Althaus, Das Neue 
Testament Deutsch, Goettingen, 1935, under Rom. 6:1 ff, and A. Schweitzer, op. cit., 
pp. 126 ff. 

16 Paul himself seldom baptized (I Cor. 1:14-17) and he lays less stress on a 
“baptismal death” than on “being crucified with Christ.” Paul otherwise never refers 
to Christ’s burial. Yet in Rom. 6:3 he assumes that baptism, in the Roman congregation 
at least, was some way connected with Christ’s death.- Just what the primitive 
Christian interpretation was, that Paul here presupposes (cf. the baptism for the 
dead, I Cor. 15:29), and how far it was related to contemporary Mysteries, is hard 
to determine. A. Oepke concludes: “How far Paul is the creator of the chain of 
ideas of dying and rising with Christ and how far he is standing on the teaching of 
the primitive church is beyond our power to recognize.” (Theologisches Worterbuch 
z. NT, I, 541.) 

17 The verb “to baptize,’ in a religious sense, occurs seldom in Hellenism and 
without a sacred or technical meaning. The earliest mention of ‘“Taurobolia” which 
plainly indicates a “baptismal death” and not merely a sacrifice, occurs in an inscrip- 
tion of 305 A.D. Evidence of a symbolical death or burial in rites other than the 
Osiris is very fragmentary and doubtful; cf. Wiencke, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 
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person who was drowned in the Nile was practically regarded as 
deified, according to Herodotus). But this baptism, called a 
“voluntaria mors,” was only a preparatory rite, performed in a 
public bath house. At any rate, the fate of the initiate was thereby 
identified with the fate of Osiris.** (7) The thought process 
active in the baptismal practice of the early Christian congrega- 
tions is not without analogy in the general intellectual and religious 
atmosphere of the time. (8) So Paul uses a terminology familiar 
to his readers, though strange to us, as instrumental for his purpose 
—which is generally true of Christian preaching. And his purpose 
is determined by what he had learned from the primitive con- 
gregations concerning Christ and what his own passionate and 
powerful intellect arrived at under the influence of a living, creative 
faith and piety. 

The strangeness of this daring identification with Christ’s 
crucifixion is not to be ultimately sought in a long misinterpreted 
Pauline mysticism nor in a plagiarism from the Mysteries, but 
is rather the unfathomable working of God in Christ’s death. 
Logical analysis can neither completely grasp nor dispose of the 
warm personal attachment of the apostle to Christ. So intimately 
and absolutely subject to Him, Paul knew this mysterious power 
of God in the cross as a living reality in his own life. He struggled 
to make it clear to his readers in such words as “I have been 
crucified with Christ,” “We have grown into Him by a death like 
His.” He wanted to make it quite unmistakable that belonging to 
Christ and sharing His death and burial means a break with a 
sinful past dominated by the old aeon, an ethical rebirth into the 
new life of a Christian, as well as a foretaste of the eschatological 
perfection in the resurrection from the dead. Herein the death of 
Christ has a clearcut, radical meaning for the personal ethical 
life of a Christian. It is unescapable, self-understood, as Paul 
indicates: “Surely you know that all of us who have been baptized 
into Christ Jesus have been baptized into His death!” It is an 


18 Cf. F. Cumont, Or. Rel. i. rém. Heidentum, Leipzig, 1914, p. 118. H. Bonnet 
remarks concerning a baptismal death in the Osiris rites, “Both the cleansing as well 
as the enlivenment were, except for wholly unimportant tendencies, not understood 
in an ethical, but only in a ritual and magical, physical sense.” Angelos, I (1925), p. 111. 
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assumption true of every Christian: “As you died with Christ to 
the elemental spirits of the world, why live as if you still belong 
to the world?” In these fervent statements of Paul we see how 
the soteriological meaning of Christ’s death as a historical fact 
transcends time and space to become a present personal, ethical 
reality. The cross and the ethical life of the Christian are most 
inseparably bound together, not by a mere figure of speech, but 
by an experienced reality. 


“THUS SAITH THESEORD 


CARL CHRISTIAN RASMUSSEN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


kes many a year the adherents of Christianity have had the 
happy sense of being at home in western civilization. The 
faith had fortunately been at work, “as leaven .. . till it leaveneth 
the whole.” 

Western civilization was Christendom! 

Like the historic ruling of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that this is a Christian nation, has been the 
popular acknowledgment of the western mind as to the occidental 
order. 

This has had the comfortable effect of saving Christians 
from a host of ethical tensions. They have not had to choose 
between their faith and such indigenous factors in the social order 
as politics, business, and national defense. “Our citizenship” is 
of the order. So we must share the responsibilities thereof. One 
shall not be allowed to escape therefrom by the plea that he is 
a Christian. 

It has been the manifest sectarian who has revealed his 
peculiarity by unwillingness to exercise the franchise, to hold 
public office, to appeal to the courts, or to bear arms. Common 
sense assures us that only the zealot’s interpretation of Christi- 
anity makes it incompatible with the vital processes of our civiliza- 
tion. Being a Christian does not impair one’s business acumen. 
In politics it is a recognized asset. A sensible view of the Christian 
ethic gives no discomfiture to the incumbent of public office. And 
the churches have vied with each other in hailing their relative 
contributions of manpower to the sacrificial heroism of the 
battlefield. 


1 Installation address as professor of Systematic Theology in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., Sept. 25, 1940. 
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The real heresies of western civilization have long not been 
theological; they are disloyalty to the order—the political system, 
the economic order, and the measures by which the order is 
defended. 


The utter adoption of Christianity into the social order— 
or, at least, of the social order by the Christian—is seen in the 
social philosophy held in common by both. The eschatological 
anticipation of the New Testament has been accommodated to 
the modern joy in progress. The world has long been “getting 
better.” The Zion to which we are marching is not the mirage 
of a celestial city; it is the Christianizing of the social order. 
Philosopher and prophet look in the same direction and make the 
same promise. Terminologies may differ; but both herald the 
building of the Kingdom of God on earth. The scientific process 
unravels the mysteries of social psychology; and Christianity, as 
a sacerdotal partner, sanctifies the consequent technique. 

In such an order it would indeed be a singular obscurantism 
to fail to go with the modern mind in its verdict on so theoretical 
a matter as the nature of truth, and how it is discovered. There 
has been an understandable eagerness to accommodate our theo- 
logical concepts to the progress of science. No aspect of “modern” 
theological thought has been more patent than that. It was, for 
instance, recently regarded as a tribute to the erudite product 
of a Christian teacher to praise his book for showing “how Chris- 
tianity has been and is adjusting itself to its new environment” ; 
and to Christianity, to note that it has renounced “its claim to 
an objective and infallible authority.” 

There is one disadvantage in thus being en rapport with 
the age. When the age wavers, our sacred ark rocks with it. 
It is, for instance, almost like treachery for pundits whom we 
have followed to make public acknowledgment—as the most emi- 
nent of them all did recently—that even for physics, the most 
basic of all sciences, there is as yet no adequate theoretical basis. 
Having cast our lot with them we are embarrassed when their 
thought limps. We had not expected it of them, so great had been 
our trust. But now the unhappy conviction grows apace that their 
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thought does limp—and that the limp is due, not to accident, 
but to structural defectiveness. 

There is in these days the trembling of an intellectual earth- 
quake. The passing of laissez faire individualism in economics; 
the tottering of democracies in politics; the great agnosticism in 
science, induced by the laming of the concept of mechanism and 
the disappearance of matter itself into mystery of nuclei of an 
indefinable force within the microcosm of the atom; the plight 
of any philosophy, and all philosophies, because of the discovery 
that they speak in the forum of human thought only through the 
indulging of presuppositions that are finally undemonstrable! 
There are cataclysms in the world of thought. Many of the com- 
placent and self-confident thought forms of the nineteenth century 
look suspiciously like fraudulent pretenders suddenly overtaken 
and unmasked. 

Nothing has been more characteristic of the philosophy of 
the day upon which twilight now seems to be settling down than 
the buoyant assurance with which it made utopian promises. It 
built upon the basic supposition of the sufficiency of the human 
and the finite. Its psychology insisted that man is entirely habitu- 
ated in nature. Its sociology was a light-hearted prophet of 
progress and perfectibility. Its epistemology recognized experi- 
mentalism as the only way to knowledge. Its ethics were prudential 
and pragmatic. Its art was realism and impressionism, which was 
satisfied to mirror the particular, because it saw nothing that 
was eternal. The procedure of science was the only valid meth- 
odology. And its final metaphysics saw in atoms and motion the 
only ultimates. Hoffding notes that it admitted “keine Schranken 
fiir das Denken.”’ 

The interest of the age out of which we are coming has been 
in this world rather than in any other. Its confidence has been 
in man rather than in God. Its advance has been more evident 
in the realm of things than in the spiritual. Its hope has centered 
in progress towards utopia. Its authority has been science. Its 
cosmology has talked of the determinism of mechanism, not of 
the will of God. It has scorned supernaturalism as puerile super- 
stition, and has seen “religion coming of age” only when it has 
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outgrown theism. Spinoza has been in better favor than Pascal. 
And even the natural theology of a Paley is a natural child of 
the times. 

Liberal theology, which has too often shown itself a cha- 
meleon, made peace on the best terms that the conqueror seemed 
ready to offer. Tillich, who uses the appellation “capitalistic” to 
label the inclusive aspects of this thought-movement, asserts that 
it captured Reformed Protestantism, and confirmed the aloofness 
of European Lutheranism from both thought-movements and social 
endeavor. Weber, Tawney, and others like them have similarly 
marshaled evidence to show the compatibility of Reformed Protes- 
tantism with the dominant characteristics of the age. Richard 
Niebuhr declares that “the ethics of the ‘social gospel’ of the past 
were mated with naive faith in progress, and with a thoroughly 
humanistic and anthropocentric religious attitude.” The liberalism 
of the last half century has been as fearful as Peter beside the 
fire, when science has pointed a disapproving finger. 

But many things have lately happened to shake this bland 
confidence; the cynical realization that all basic presuppositions 
are equally undemonstrable; the paralyzing realization that man 
is not merely the rational animal that Aristotelians have believed, 
but also an animal who follows irrational drives, and manufactures 
plausible rationalizations to mask them; the discovery that science 
is utterly a-moral, being as ready to blast as to bless. 

Man has suffered a great loss of confidence in man. Again 
he wants an authority. He may show himself a hopeless dolt 
in hoping for help from a political absolutism. Or from God! 
But still he flees to such apparent refuge from the collapse of a 
house in which he has long thought himself secure. 

Tillich notes “the slowly developing defeat” of the “‘self- 
sufficient this-worldliness’ which characterized “the spiritual 
temper of the nineteenth century.” “The decline of the liberal 
philosophy” is averred by many who formerly looked to her for 
life; and many of the voices sound none too sorrowful. They 
suggest an animus such as one feels when he discovers that he 
bought glass from one who was presented as a diamond merchant. 

It is not the intention here to suggest that the field has now 
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been taken over in undisputed possession by such. They who 
subscribed to the famous “Humanist Manifesto” have not gone 
into the silence. Every historical school of religious thought still 
has its many and eager champions. Naturalists and idealists alike 
refuse to admit defeat. But it should be pointed out that there is no 
more arresting phenomenon in the realm of the philosophy of re- 
ligion than the recent emergence of a growing school of unashamed 
neosupernaturalists, a development which is the more notable and 
astonishing because so recently nothing had seemed less likely. 

The reaction is by no means limited to the professional student 
of religion. T. E. Hulme, doubtless more at home in art than 
in religion, objects that “the attempt to explain the absolute of 
religious and ethical values in terms of categories appropriate to 
the essentially relative and non-absolute vital zone leads to. . 
the creation of a series of mixed or bastard phenomena”. . . such 
as Romanticism in literature, relativism in ethics, and modernism 
in religion. There is vehement protest against the utterly un- 
demonstrable presupposition that physical science is the only pos- 
sible type of real knowledge. Hulme notes that “when the only 
admitted kind of knowledge is empirical, the only type of explana- 
tion considered legitimate is that which reduces all the ‘higher’ 
concepts to combinations of the more elementary ones.” This 
unproved and unprovable theory of knowledge gets its strength 
from the progress which the empirical method had yielded in the 
material field. The protest of the rising rebellion denies the 
applicability of these categories to the non-mechanical levels of 
life. And the none too glorious success of the scientific method 
in psychology and the social sciences lends color to the insistence 
that there are such levels. 

There is clearly a change in the intellectual climate; and 
the exponent of Christianity recognizes it as news of the first 
order. Indeed to him it bears importance of the first magnitude, 
because he realizes that he was increasingly less happy about the 
thraldom of his faith to the modern temper. It had been a long 
time since many of his fellows had had the hardihood to make 
their own the unwearying affirmation of those in whose lineage he 
pretended still to stand, ““Thus saith the Lord.” He sensed that 
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in his own voice there was lacking the full-toned assurance which 
still rings unmistakably in their witness. He was embarrassed 
to find that what he can hold to today is amazingly unlike what 
he affirmed but recently. Even a decade—less than a tick of the 
cosmic clock—has been long enough to change his mind radically. 
He manifestly can not have been right both then and now. At 
which time was he wrong, then or now? Or both times? 

Of two ministerial friends of mine, one twitted the other for 
the assiduity with which he repeatedly hurried back to consult 
the savants, “He is going back this year to find out that what he 
learned last year is not so.” The thrust was good-natured; but 
it was unforgetable because it was uncomfortably close to the 
truth. It implied no censure of the savants for their avidity in 
running down any clue that held promise of adding to the store 
of human knowledge. It is thus that knowledge grows. And 
it is incredible that the God who made the human mind should 
rejoice in ignorance. But there is room to question the prophet, 
the “speaker for God,” if that speaker’s message is conspicuous 
for its “variableness and shadow of turning.” The Master had 
said, ‘“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away.” It is therefore most natural that they who have 
been called to be witnesses for Him who is “the same yesterday, 
today and forever,’ now turn back to Him for the truth; and 
come forth from Him, saying, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

Even though to some it might still seem foolhardy for Chris- 
tianity to disavow theories of knowledge currently accepted by 
“many wise men after the flesh” it would not be playing a new 
role in so doing. ‘Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world?” The essential incompatibility of Christianity with 
secular views of life was evident from the beginning. Christianity 
began as a declaration of independence from the contemporary 
outlook. Once, the record suggests, St. Paul.essayed to make 
his thought at home in pagan circles; but he went away from 
Athens with a firm resolve. It was not the way to “make disciples.” 
No church grew on Mars Hill. When he came, then, to Corinth 
his “speech was not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.” And from there, apparently, 
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he later wrote his admonition to the Christians at Rome, “Be not 
conformed to this world.” 

The dynamic appeal of Christianity will not be loosed by way 
of showing how little Christianity differs from “the understanding 
of the prudent.” Christianity must not be afraid of appearing “‘to 
them that perish, foolishness.” 

Christianity is now confronted by no deeper need, or more 
promising course, than, in a day of trembling systems, to affirm 
again the Scriptural faith as to the way to the truth. “Thus 
saith the Lord!’ 

There is no more acute problem of philosophy, religion, and 
all human thought, than the epistemological—nor one whose 
answer has proved more elusive to man’s mind. History bears 
witness to many theories of knowledge. Now one enjoys an emi- 
nence among the “best”? minds, and now another. But, popular 
or unpopular, everyone is, and must in the nature of the case, 
remain, undemonstrable. The ephemeral eminence is not by ade- 
quacy of proof, but by congruity with the climate of the times. 
One may be variously persuaded—usually by the authority of a 
master mind—that the right answer is one or another position: 
reason, intuition, “recollection,” innate ideas, conditioned reflex, 
or revelation. But neither philosophy nor psychology can solve 
the problem. What one finds when one emerges from the investi- 
gation looks significantly like what one carried with him as he 
made it. 

This is to say that in any case the answer to the quest is 
an assumption. Revelation cannot be “‘proved’’; nor can any 
epistemology. Kierkegaard has stressed the fact that there are 
areas of thought where there can be no proof—a position is 
believed or rejected. He writes (XII, 43), “Can any more 
irrational inconsistency be conceived than to expect to prove— 
whether from history or any other consideration whatever—that 
a particular person is God. ... That a particular person is God 
is precisely contrary to all human reason. Can one then make 
that which is contrary to all reason reasonable? One can only 
show that it is contrary to reason. Those evidences for the deity 
of Christ, presented by the Scriptures—His miracles, His resur- 
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rection from the dead, His ascension—speak only to faith; they 
are not ‘proofs.’ Far from trying to show that these are ‘reason- 
able,’ the Scriptures assert the direct opposite. The utmost that 
could be ‘proved’ would be that Christ was a very great man, 
maybe the greatest of all... but not that He was God.” 

So with revelation. The Christian, in common with all others, 
faces the epistemological problem. To use, for the moment, the 
philosophical thought-form, it can be said that while others make 
other assumptions, he assumes the fact of revelation. He can 
doubtless present his rationale as to why he makes this assumption: 
that it is sensible to make the best of all possible assumptions; 
that an assumption, to be the best possible, must of course most 
adequately fit all the facts, including the spiritual; that it must 
also yield the finest type of life, and give life dynamic meaning; 
that, in a choice among the great minds of the ages, he prefers to 
trust the insight of Jesus to that of any other. Doubtless such 
considerations are insignificant. But one is not thereby blinded 
to the fact that one believes in revelation, if at all, because one 
has made a leap of faith, even as one who accepts any epistemology 
makes his leap of faith. 

But here let one thing more be said. He who is thus said 
to have made this “leap of faith” in revelation does not believe 
that it is really he who has leaped to any conclusion. It is to 
him rather the witness of the Holy Spirit that sends him away 
with his answer to the problem of knowledge. “It is the Spirit 
that beareth witness, because the Spirit is the truth.” “The Spirit 
Himself beareth witness with our spirit.” 

To such effect Nygren has averred that the message of 
Christianity is “not a rationalistic ‘It must be so,’ but an authori- 
tative ‘I say unto you.’” It does “not proclaim certain universal 
truths of ethics and religion, as being natural and rational.” For 
instance, “God is holy ; what would be more rational or self-evident 
than that He should abhor sinners. But Jesus proclaims the 
paradox” that the holy God yearns over the sinner. 

This is certainly “unto the Greeks foolishness.” And even 
within the Christian household there have been many “Greeks.” 
To such it may well seem that the culture view of the content 
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of Christian thought is correct: that this content represents the 
cumulative result of age-long quest and discovery by the mental 
resources of man. But if such view be held to be right, it 
surely cannot well be held to be the New Testament view. If 
it be right, the New Testament can at most be a milestone in this 
human quest. 

On this point T. S. Eliot has written, “Any apologetic which 
presents the Christian faith as a preferable alternative to secular 
philosophy, which fights secularism on its own ground, is making 
a concession which is a preparation for defeat.” If one grants 
the premises of naturalism—for example, its epistemology, or 
its thesis that man is wholly habituated in the natural order—one 
inevitably comes out with, at most, a humanistic religion. 

But, as we have insisted, to grant such premises is to grant 
not only the unproved, but the undemonstrable. And it is to 
grant what philosophies, as well as religions, have contended about 
to no conclusion. Now, when it is seen that there can be no victory 
for naturalism, Christianity is asked to concede the point, in 
the interest of that which is avowed to be the only way that can 
afford rational basis for progress. But the petitio principii comes 
at an unfortunate hour; too many have arrived at the observation 
that the desertion of man’s superhistorical frame of reference for 
life yields, and has yielded, madness, not progress. 

There is no phenomenon in the realm of contemporary Chris- 
tian thought more significant than the renewed confidence that 
we know God because He has revealed Himself to us. As Baillie 
has pointed out, it is not merely that God is “there” to be dis- 
covered, but—if one may be permitted a redundancy, for the sake 
of emphasis—that revelation is an active act of God. Baillie 
continues, “It is God himself who is revealed to us, and not mere 
truths or doctrines about Him—the divine self-disclosure always 
taking the form, not of communication, but of communion.” This 
is not to deny the reality of communication, but to assert that 
revelation is that and more. With Herman Bavink we disavow 
the view that revelation comprises nothing beyond truths of reason, 
which reason would sooner or later discover for itself. “Scripture 
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asserts a special revelation” and it is “contrary to the plain intent 
of Scripture to identify revelation and development.” 

Here indeed is a stumbling-block to the modern temper. But 
it was no less a rock of offense in the apostolic days. It was not 
by softening down the New Testament claim that Christianity 
won its converts and its triumphs. In the confidence that its 
historic challenge may again win its historic response, T. S. Eliot 
declares his conviction that “placing the least possible burden on 
faith seems to me to be a reversal of the proper method.” 

These are voices that betoken a return to evangelical Christi- 
anity. But it does not mean that this conservative reaction is 
hostile to scientific investigation. Brunner has said, “Far too 
little importance has been attached to the distinction between 
modern thinking and modern science. . . . Modern thinking ex- 
presses a new interpretation of human existence, one which is as 
irreconcilably opposed to that found in the Bible and in the Chris- 
tian teaching as were the Baals against which the prophet Elijah 
fought to the God of Israel... . For Christianity, the conflict with 
modern thinking is a fight for very existence; but conflict with 
modern science can only be the result of misunderstanding.” 

It would indeed be tragic if, out of the relativism in which 
human thinking repeatedly loses its way, the Christian were to 
draw the conclusion that intelligence and enlightenment are nega- 
tive values. The need of the world is not an ignorant discipleship. 
The vigor of the Christian movement can not be sustained by 
obscurantism. Certainly one of the imperative contributions of 
a theological seminary is an inclusive grasp of the world’s culture. 
The Apostle Paul had studied with the best teacher of his age; 
and he was conversant with the thought of the era. The original 
Twelve were indeed unschooled men, when chosen. But they were 
not chosen blindly; they had in them the raw material out of 
which giants could be made. They sat for three years at the feet 
of the ‘Teacher come from God.’ And they became the vehicles 
of the world’s incomparable book. 

The messenger of the Cross need not accept the world’s 
philosophy; but he should know it. He ought not to surrender 
to the metaphysics of naturalism; but he should know both its 
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processes and its achievements. For him revelation will open a 
continent far greater than the compass of his own reason; but he 
must have a reason both open-eyed and orderly. He will not mis- 
take his message for a cultural achievement; but he will neverthe- 
less wear the cumulative culture of the ages with familiarity and 
grace. 

The religion that worships Him “by Whom all things were 
made” properly acclaims and accepts science as a method within 
the areas to which it is appropriate. It rejoices in the highest 
reaches of human intelligence. It essays to make utmost use of 
human reason. It welcomes the product discovery. It both uses 
and contributes to culture. It sees no incompatibility between 
the will of God and the utmost reaches of human capacity. But 
it rejects the metaphysics which naturalism has built in consonance 
with the procedures of experimentalism; for the basic assumptions 
of that metaphysic do not at all lend themselves to proof by the 
scientific method. The return to revelation recognizes Jesus 
Christ, not only as Lord of life, but as Lord of the truth. It is 
not necessary that He should plead His case before a school of 
thought. Culture is not His discoverer or His judge, but His ser- 
vant and beneficiary. The human heart meets Him, and believes— 
or disbelieves beyond persuasion. 

In Jesus Christ there is no hostility to the fullest orbit of 
known truth. Rather, it is He that opens man’s eyes to its vast 
continent. Only he who has received God’s supernatural, incursive 
revelation is capable of seeing God in His handiwork. ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.’ Two men look out 
upon the same universe. The one confesses, “I have searched the 
heavens, but nowhere have I found God.”’ The other rejoices, with 
Paul, “I know Him.” 

All other media of revelation existed before the birth of Chris- 
tianity; but the distinctive truth that is the Christian religion was 
not thereby known. Always the heavens did declare the glory of 
God. But were there only the testimony of the heavens God would 
still remain the Unknown. 
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Within the heart of man the voice of conscience has always 
laid its compulsion on the will of man to do right. But were there 
no clearer witness to the will of God, man would still do the wrong 
even while he may “think that he doeth God service.” 

The Holy Spirit is specifically recognized as speaking in the 
Old Testament message; but men did not know “the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” 

God had “of old times spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners.” But His self-disclosure 
still had its greatest word to say until He had “spoken unto us in 
His Son.” 

Here is the last frontier of the continent of God’s revelation. 
Jesus promised that when the Holy Spirit should come upon the 
believer, “He shall guide you into all truth.” But, as Seeberg has 
declared, “The Spirit brings forth nothing new from Himself, but 
takes from the fullness of Christ all that he proclaims, interprets, 
and applies.” Even so, Jesus had said of the Spirit, “He shall 
take of mine, and shall declare it unto you.” 

As one of our poets has said, “In Christ is all the God we 
know.” And in this there is no sense of limitation; for “in Him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 


THE BOOK OF JOB AND THE PROBLEM OF 
SUFFERING 


WILLIAM R. SEAMAN 
Stowe, Pennsylvania 


HE Book of Job is in one sense the most modern book in the 

Bible. It is modern in the sense that it has to do with questions 
that are being asked today. The devout and the skeptic, the clergy 
and the laity, the professor and the WPA worker, the housewife 
and the colored servant are all asking the same questions as are 
contained in this book. What of the moral government of the 
world? What is the relation of God to the recent events of his- 
tory? Why does He not do something about it? Why are the 
righteous cut off? Why are the innocent the victims of disaster, 
and war, and sickness, and hunger? Does a man serve God for 
good or for nought? If God is what we believe He is, why does 
He not interfere catastrophically with the ways and purposes of 
men? ‘These are just a few questions out of the many that come 
from the Book of Job. 

Morris Jastrow says that there are really two problems in 
the book: (1) Why do the innocent suffer? (2) Why do the wicked 
so frequently escape punishment? W. B. McCleod believes that 
“the central problem of the book is to reconcile the justice of an 
almighty and good God with the actual sufferings, not of bad men, 
nor even with the human race in general, but with the actual suffer- 
ings of good men in this world. ... Why do men suffer, as we do 
see they do suffer, under the reign of omnipotent goodness?” 
Surely this question is on all our hearts. Because of that the Book 
of Job is once more astonishingly modern. 

It certainly is not impious for us to conceive or to confess or 
to discuss an apparent inconsistency in the faith of our people. On 
a Sunday morning we gather in the Lord’s House and are assured 
that God loves us, that He cares for us as a Father if our trust is 
in Him, that He is a Friend who does not suffer even a sparrow 
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to fall to the ground without His notice, that He is the Protector 
of all His people, One whose all embracing Providence counts the 
very hairs of our heads. Then on a Monday morning we read of 
invasions, the torpedoing of transports, the slaughter of civilians; 
or if not these, then the pronouncement of another case of cancer, 
or the distress of some good souls. It is then that we and our 
people begin to ponder the apparent discrepancies between the 
theories of the pulpit and the facts of everyday life. 

It was not until a comparatively late period in the life and 
literature of the Hebrew people that this apparent discrepancy was 
called into question. For a long time it was assumed that wher- 
ever there was suffering or distress, there was also wrongdoing 
and possibly some grievous transgression. The reverse was also 
held as one of the fundamental tenets of Hebrew religion. Men 
and women who were moral and reverent were honored with ma- 
terial rewards. John E. McFadyen puts it very strikingly when 
he says, “The earth was the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, and 
the Judge of all the earth was implicitly trusted to do the right: 
which, in one of its aspects, meant to give men according to their 
deserts—good to the good and evils to the evil.” This was the 
general view of the Mosaic Code. In Chapter 28 of Deuteronomy, 
which represents a summary of this Code, we have a lengthy enu- 
meration of the temporal blessings that shall come to the Israelites 
if they hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord their God, 
and also quite an extended enumeration of the curses and vexations 
that shall come if they fail to observe to do all the Commandments 
of the Lord. Does not even the Fourth Commandment out of the 
Decalogue imply all this: Honor thy father and thy mother that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee? All through the Mosaic Code there is this inflexible equa- 
tion: on the one side is sin and suffering, on the other side right- 
eousness and prosperity. 

This is also the conviction of the prophets. Listen, for ex- 
ample, to Isaiah, “Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. If. ye be 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land: but if ye 
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refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword.” Probably 
the strongest assertions along this line are to be found in Amos, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, and Habakkuk. It is well to consider what 
they say on “The Day of the Lord.” 

The poetical writings are saturated with this doctrine. This 
is the plain teaching of the Proverbs. There are exceptions, of 
course, in the Psalms, but it was the plan of the compiler or com- 
pilers of the Book of Psalms to make this traditional position clear 
by setting a prefatory Psalm at the very beginning, a Psalm that 
speaks of the rewards of the righteous and of the ungodly. 

Of such a character was the doctrine of prosperity and adver- 
sity until after the fall of Jerusalem. The destruction of the 
temple, the deportations, the failures of certain prophecies con- 
cerning the permanency of Jerusalem, the unanswered prayers of 
Jeremiah, the affliction of the pious—these and other experiences 
caused the theology of the day to be challenged. Men began to 
question the inseparability of piety and prosperity. They won- 
dered whether adversity was always preceded by wickedness. To 
these queries various answers began to be propounded, or at least 
suggested. In Psalm 79:8 there is a suggestion that one may 
suffer because of the sins of our ancestors. This idea was pro- 
verbial by the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel: “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge” (Jer. 
31:29; Ezek. 18:2). It was also suggested that God had for- 
gotten His people, or that He had forsaken His land. It was even 
asked whether God could still be called just and omnipotent and 
merciful. 

At such a time as this the Book of Job was written, and it 
was written after much experience and thought. Here once more 
in a classic way God’s government of the world is considered. 
How does God deal with man? Does man serve God for nought? 

The Book of Job is a consideration of this conventional and 
orthodox theology in the light of historical and personal experi- 
ence. On the one hand there is the old current creed from the 
Mosaic Code and from the prophets and from the poets that piety 
pays large dividends ; on the other hand is the experience of a pious 
and, just man whose name is Job, an experience which contradicts 
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the orthodox belief. Job is sure of his own innocence and piety, 
and so is the author sure of it. Can it be that God smites the 
innocent with a curse? If so, how can he continue to be moral? 
Is He Himself then not immoral and unjust? As A. S. Peake puts 
it, “It is the deep piety of Job that makes the struggle so intense, 
nay so terrific. A man, fitted beyond most to find his happiness 
in the love of God, feeling that his confidence in God’s righteous- 
ness is shattered, we see him driven on till he defies God because 
he must be true to himself. Such is the sublime spectacle the poet 
has dared to show us: a weak man, strong in the justice of his 
cause, rebuking the Almighty to His face for His immoral gov- 
ernment of the world.” 

We are all sufficiently acquainted with the Book of Job to 
know the plan of its structure. There is first a prologue, which 
is in prose, two chapters in length. Here the problem of the book 
is set forth. Job was a man who was “perfect and upright, and 
one that feared God, and eschewed evil.” His uprightness was 
rewarded. He had seven sons and three daughters. His pos- 
sessions had increased. He had seven thousand sheep, three thou- 
sand camels, five hundred yoke of oxen. He was the richest and 
greatest man in the East. Here is orthodoxy in true form. 

Then comes disaster. The herds are destroyed. The flocks 
are killed. The possessions are stolen. The children are dead. 
Leprosy breaks out on his own body. How can this experience be 
reconciled with the theology of the day? Did Job fear God for 
nought? 

The main portion of the book, which is in poetical form, con- 
sists of cycles of speeches between Job and his four friends who 
have come to mourn and to counsel with him. There are three 
cycles of speeches between Job and three of these friends. The 
fourth keeps silence until all are through; then he speaks. 

The three friends represent the orthodoxy of the day. They 
are practically of the same opinion. Job must have sinned, for 
here before their eyes is his punishment. Eliphaz, the first speaker, 
and apparently the oldest and most experienced of the three, states 
their position plainly at the very beginning. He asks, ““Who ever 
perished, being innocent? Or where were the righteous cut off?” 
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They are all agreed that Job has transgressed some law or com- 
mandment. Eliphaz says that if he were Job he would commit 
his cause to God. Let God show wherein he has sinned, then let 
him repent. 

Bildad urges Job to turn to God, for God is ever ready to help 
evil doers, and to fill their mouth with laughter and their lips with 
rejoicing. Zophar is more severe in his criticism and denounces 
Job for pretending to be innocent. He accuses Job of lying and 
sheer mockery. He represents him as a babbling, boastful fool; 
a vain wind-bag, one full of insolence. This is the boldness of 
youth speaking. 

The arguments of the three friends can be reduced to a few 
simple propositions. (1) God is infinite in power and wisdom, and 
altogether just. (2) God deals with every man on this just basis. 
(3) If a man prospers, he is righteous and therefore in God’s 
favor; if a man fails or is in adversity he is wicked and therefore 
subject to God’s anger. (4) God punishes with the hope that the 
sufferer will repent and return. (5) If Job, who has sinned pos- 
sibly secretly or even ignorantly, repents he will be forgiven and 
restored. This is Job’s one hope. 

Over against this line of argument Job maintains his own 
integrity. His speeches can also be reduced to simple proposi- 
tions. (1) God apparently deals with men unjustly since there 
are cases where the righteous are made to suffer, and the unright- 
eous permitted to go unpunished. (2) He, that is Job, is by no 
means perfect, for perfection belongs to God alone, but he is not 
deserving of this suffering that has come to him. (3) If only he 
could argue this thing out face to face with God! (4) Since this 
is impossible he will wait, certain that the Eternal Light shines 
on behind the darkness, and that some day this pain and sadness 
will be made to pass away. That is as far as Job and the four 
friends get in their conversations. 

Of particular significance to the whole book are the many 
references that Job makes to God. In the course of his answers 
to the friends he speaks of God, and to God. He carries his com- 
plaints upward, feeling that what man can say avails nothing. He 
longs for some divine intervention. He feels that he will yet be 
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vindicated. Job is bold and frank in his declarations. He hides no 
feeling, no desire. He does not restrain his tongue. He cries out 
of the deep. This is characteristic also of the Psalms and of 
Ecclesiastes. The more difficult the problem, the more mysterious 
it is, the more hopeless it seems, the more passionate pleading with 
God. The Hebrew method was to have it out with God, our 
method is to have it out with our theology or with our puny and 
insignificant minds. If the Book of Job teaches us nothing else 
it teaches us this: that there is virtue in pleading our necessities, 
our doubts, our sorrows, our difficulties, and our disappointments 
before the Almighty. He alone can give us knowledge, and grant 
us peace. 

Let us get back to Job speaking about God, or to Him directly. 
What does Job say? (1) God has dealt with him unjustly. He 
likens God to a wild beast which seizes him by the neck with its 
claws, crushes him, tears him to pieces, then flings him down 
bleeding on the ground. He has become like another Abel whose 
blood crieth up to heaven. (2) Job raises the question as to what 
effect this will have upon God’s character. To permit such pain 
and suffering is quite unworthy of God. “Is it good unto Thee 
that Thou shouldest oppress, that Thou shouldest despise the work 
of Thine hands, and shine upon the counsel of the wicked?” (3) 
He accuses God of prospering the wicked. He says, “The taber- 
nacles of robbers prosper, and they that provoke God are secure” 
(12:6). (4) Job reminds God that inasmuch as He is the Creator, 
He is also morally responsible for His creatures. After all Job is 
only clay in the hands of the potter. If this is the best the potter 
can do, then creation itself has been a failure. (5) Job vows that 
he will keep on believing in God, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him. ... He also shall become my salvation” (13:15, 16). 
(6) Job is positive that God exists, and that He is everything He 
claims to be: omnipotent, just, wise, merciful. True this is now a 
mystery. Some day, here or hereafter, all this shall be made clear 
to him and to the friends. He shall yet see God for whom his 
soul has yearned. “For I know that my Redeemer liveth and that 
He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth... . Whom I shall 
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see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold” (19:25, 27). So 
reasons Job with God and about Him. 

Near the close of the book, Chapter 38, God begins to answer 
Job. He tells Job to gird up his loins like a man, and to pay strict 
attention. Strangely enough the questions of Job are not 
answered. Instead of answering Job’s questions God buries Job 
beneath an avalanche of new questions. One thing Job gets from 
these and from what God has to.say is that there is a purpose in 
the world. God still directs and controls the universe. However 
inconsistent his own experience may be, there is plenty of evidence 
from nature that there is an ultimate plan, a good plan that has 
come from a gracious God. In this connection McCleod says, 
“This is the divine philosophy that determines the exact character 
of Jehovah’s speech to Job out of the storm; and a careful study 
of the speech as a whole will prove that this is so. For what we 
have in this great speech is not merely a description of the various 
wonders of nature that brings home to the human mind in a truly 
marvelous.manner the power and wisdom of the Almighty; but we 
have here also a divine interpretation of nature which reveals the 
relation in which it stands, on the one hand to God as an expression 
of His character, and on the other hand to man as a great medium 
by which he can grow in the knowledge of God and enter into 
fellowship with Him” (p. 251). 

All this lengthy speech from God is to win Job to a better state 
of mind. Job had lost himself in his own individual problem. The 
first thing God does is to draw aside the curtain to let Job see the 
majesty and the glory of the world in which he lives. Then Job 
may enlarge his vision, and deepen his trust until he becomes recon- 
ciled to God. This finally leads Job to proclaim, “Behold, I am 
vile, what shall I answer Thee? I will lay my hand upon my 
mouth” (40:4). 

Let me summarize what else may be discerned in the two 
speeches of God: (1) God’s Providence as seen in the heavens 
and on earth is an undisputable fact. (2) God’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the lion, the wild-ass, the ostrich, the horse, and all other 
creatures is an evidence that He knows us also, and that we are 
within the range of His eyes. (3) God not only sees us and knows 
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us but cares for us. We have a place in His world and within 
His heart. (4) One who is kind to the wild creatures will be 
kind also to the noblest of all His creatures. The final word is 
that God is love. Such a fact makes all other facts endurable. 
(5) In all his sufferings Job must learn that God was near. O 
that I know where I might find Him, cried Job. What God says 
is that He was always near, and that He will always be near to 
those who trust in Him. This reminds us of an older saying 
from the lips of Moses, “The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

What theories or suggestions has the Book of Job on the 
problem of suffering? There is no reference whatsoever to the 
thought of vicarious suffering. There are, however, certain sug- 
gested solutions. (1) In the prologue we have the thought that 
suffering is the test of character. This test Job withstood. “In all 
this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” (2) In the 
epilogue there is the suggestion that suffering is the prelude to 
great prosperity. It is the gateway to greater joy and to larger 
possessions. (3) Eliphaz sees good in suffering when it comes 
as a discipline. Pain and misfortune and distress put a check 
on one’s wickedness. They cause us to turn back before we are 
utterly ruined. Eliphaz says, “Behold, happy is the man whom 
God correcteth: therefore despise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty. For He maketh sore, and bindeth up: He woundeth, 
and His hands make whole” (5:17,18). (4) Suffering is punitive. 
It follows sin. It is the wages of sin. First comes wrongdoing; 
then comes punishment. This is the theory advanced by the three 
friends. It is the theory of the current theology. The Book of 
Job is an attack upon this view. McFadyen says of this, “The 
writer must have abhorred it as a ludicrously inadequate explana- 
tion of human misery.” (5) Elihu suggests at one place that 
suffering is educative. It shows the horrors of sin, the love of 
God, the meaning of life. Suffering enriches life, opens up our 
springs of compassion, gives us the power to endure and to com- 
fort, provides a new and larger vision of God. It unites us to 
God as nothing else can unite us. (6) From Job’s attitude suffer- 
ing appears like unto a mystery, filled with faith; or if not that, 
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then a sign of the arbitrary will of God. (7) In the answer of 
God suffering is taken for granted as a part ‘of ‘life itself. ele 
is not something extraneous; it is a part of the plan and fabric 
of the universe. . 

All these are suggestions, not solutions. The solution to the 
problem of suffering comes, if at all, not in the Old Testament, 
but in the New. G. Campbell Morgan has a little book called 
The Answers of Jesus to Job. Well, there it is—the questions 
in Job, the answers in Jesus Christ; the questions in your hearts 
and mine, the answers in Him who endured the shame of the 
Cross and conquered. 

I want to close with a quotation from a clipping out a the 
British Weekly. 1 do not know the name of the author. The 
clipping is now possibly five or six years old. Here is what 
someone writes as a bit of testimony. “If God loves me why did 
He allow my child to be snatched out of my arms by death, and 
my dearest friend to be stricken with cancer in the prime of life 
—and all the tragedy of misfortune and disaster?” It is an old 
and stubborn problem. I am as puzzled as anybody, and am often 
dumb with silence in the face of the appalling tragedies of human 
life. But I find relief at the Cross. I see Him hanging there— 
deserted and derided, His agony mocked, His prayer apparently 
unheeded, and when I ask what is God doing? the answer is, He is 
redeeming the world. For He is there, and He is going to conquer 
human sin by the magnanimity of suffering love. And if out of 
that appalling evil this supreme blessing is coming—and the heart 
of the world is touched and melted by the Cross as by nothing 
else—I will believe in the hidden good in my own suffering; 
moreover, that wherever suffering is, there God is, sharing it all, 
even the consequences of our own sin, that He may redeem us 
from it. 

“Believing this, I stand by the Cross, often in bewildering 
darkness, waiting till the day break and the shadows flee away, 
praying that I may never, never abuse nor presume upon such 
dying love: and remembering that under the very shadow of the 
Cross He said: “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ ” 


NOTES AND STUDIES . 
CARDINAL POINTS OF THE MINISTER’S COMPASS 


HENRY HORNEMAN BAGGER 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


HIS is a day of deep disquietude as the crackling flames of the world 
conflagration leap ever higher, laying bare the heroic and the hateful 
in a most confusing pattern and challenging both within each of us. The 
time recommends a spiritual auditing of ourselves and our ministry. To 
this end I set before you a few verses of God’s cleaving Word which will 
help us focus our thoughts. They constitute a part of Paul’s well-known 
address to the Ephesian elders whom he met at Miletus, are recorded in 
Acts 20:22-24, and read: “And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there: save that the 
Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions shall 
abide me. But none of these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself so that I might finish my course with joy and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God.” The words were spoken at a critical point in Paul’s career, but 
they reflect the spirit and purpose of the man throughout his Christian 
course. He had summoned the elders to come some thirty miles that he 
might tell them of his love for them and for the church in their midst, 
that he might urge upon them faithfulness, bid them farewell, and kneel 
with them in prayer. As he did so, the heart of his ministry and his own 
heart as a minister were laid bare. 
Four elements in the passage seem of special significance and I shall 


- present them in the order in which they are themselves set forth. Inter- 


estingly enough, that order is the best possible—beginning at the all-important 
beginning and climaxing with that which is really climactic, though stressing 
on the way two other highly important considerations. Taken together they 
may be said to constitute cardinal points in the minister’s compass, by which 
he may both find himself and also steer a straight course in spite of storm 
or tide until by God’s grace his ship is brought safely home to harbor. 


I 


First, then, the gripping phrase, “bound by the spirit!’ To some, “spirit” 
is not to be capitalized and refers to Paul’s own inner self. To others, it is 
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the Holy Spirit who here takes command of him. My own feeling is for 
the latter, but it makes little difference. Even the most truculent critics and 
commentators acknowledge this and must, if they are to be fair, for after 
the experience of the Damascus road Paul’s spirit is always revealing itself 
as yielding to the pressure of the Holy Spirit upon it. 

Bound in the spirit by the Spirit, then! No wonder Paul was what 
he was and did what he did. And no wonder we and the church of today 
are what we are. The real lack of the ministry and of the church today 
is the lack of readiness to let the Spirit lead. 

The ministry is for the most part subjective in the inspiration of its 
planning and doing. Day by day we lay out our self-drawn blue-prints, 
expecting the Lord’s acceptance and blessing. Small wonder that Buch- 
manism has found this a point to stress in its claims for “guidance.” Granting 
that the “groupers” press the matter of guidance to extremes to which we 
cannot go, let it be noted nevertheless that they are thereby trying to put 
our feet on a path which we have all too largely left untrod. 

Again, is it not because we have failed to listen for the voice of the 
Spirit that foundation is given to such complaints against the church and 
its leadership as Fortune magazine some months ago made vocal in its 
columns ? 

In almost every area we seem ready to follow self-appointed paths. 
Consider the matter of “the outward call” and how often the hearing of 
that call is little else than the catching of the echo of the shout a man 
himself has raised. Or look at the way in which, to our shame be it said, 
we do our work from day to day. We lay our plans at the breakfast table 
rather than on our knees. And when done, we count calls or noses or 
whatever other units we use to estimate our labor, accepting the judgment 
of men rather than seeking to know how the Lord regards it. Is it because 
of the Spirit that so few of us are really “consumed” by “the zeal of His 
House” and because of the Spirit that there are so many days with so little 
done? If the Spirit had His way, would it not be possible for men to say 
of more of us, as I recently heard one church official say somewhat 
deprecatingly of another, “He works as though the world would end tomor- 
tow!” In the words of Shaw, we are indeed “great devotees of the gospel 
of getting on’—but it. is admittedly by our own efforts. We allow the 
Spirit to tag along and expect Him to lend His approval with a spiritual 
pat on the back—as He so nicely can when He is behind us rather than 
before or in us. 

But witness the early church and Paul. How definitely “bound in 
the Spirit!” In the Acts of the Apostles or, better, the Acts of the Holy 
Spirit through the Apostles, some one has figured that there are 71 direct 
references to the Holy Spirit’s prompting. Of course, that church could 
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“go places” and did. So too Paul, yielding to the Spirit, gave expression 
to the greatest single merit of his ministry—his mission to the Gentiles. 

There is no doubt about it—the minister of our day is not but must 
increasingly be a man of the Spirit, bound by the Spirit. Often He may 
thwart us, our hopes and plans, but we must learn to 


“Accept our disappointments, then, the gift of God’s own hand. 
Shall God’s appointments seem less good than what ourselves have planned ?” 


II 


“And now, behold, J go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem... .” Why? 
Why but in order that he might report on his labors, now that his third 
missionary journey was over, even as he had done before, and that he might 
bring an offering with him from his churches to the believers in Jerusalem! 

I wonder how deeply you realize that in thus going to Jerusalem Paul 
was giving recognition to the established church as such and was showing 
a lively appreciation of the fellowship of the whole communion of saints 
and its needs. Think of it—Paul, a free-lance in so many ways and doing 
a work able to stand by itself, Paul here recognizes the authority of the church 
and its oneness as a growing organism. How much that action meant to 
the church at a time when division might have imperiled its whole future, 
none can estimate. Think of the strength and solidarity he lent to it! 

And here is the church of today—our own Lutheran Church—suffering 
the need of just such recognition. If our pastors would give it—with few 
exceptions the congregations would go along. Instead, too often thely 
reflect the narrowed loyalty that in these recent years has replaced a flowering 
internationalism with a rampant nationalism, a burgeoning sense of brother- 
hood with a strident race-consciousness. Instead, they build parochial fences. 

How long must our church fall short of being a church, appealing with 
the certainty that its appeal will be answered by those who constitute it, 
prosecuting its varied and far-flung labors in the knowledge that they will 
be fully supported? If money talks, then the apportionment, the Anniversary 
Appeal, and the more recent Emergency Relief challenge all plainly state 
that we believe in yielding to man’s fundamental instinct, self-preservation, 
and in forgetting our faith that real life lies in sharing. 

The church of today needs pastors who will fight against this narrow 
parochialism and selfishness. No churches at any time could more easily 
have justified keeping what money they had right at home than could Paul’s 
congregations fighting for their very lives in the midst of a hostile world. 
Yet such was the sense of fellowship, of mutual interdependence, that Paul 
inspired that they felt the needs of any to be the needs of all. 

Nor is it all a matter of funds. In the matter of records and reports, 
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whether to the government, The Lutheran, or the National Lutheran Council 
in their efforts to gain a true picture of our church, there is evidence of 
failure to recognize the claims of the whole church upon the part. The 
same is true of disseminating and inculcating the knowledge of the whole 
church which the church strives to give its constituency. 


We need not fear lest by our playing-up the whole church, our con- 
gregations will forget their primacy as seats of authority, that our parishes 
will fail to keep themselves alive, or that our synods, though laying down 
something of their lives, will fail to see and satisfy their own needs. Ah, 
for a Pauline churchmanship that will make each pastor lead his people to 
new heights of vision, sympathy, and sharing. 

The church of today has need of churchmen—bound in the spirit and 
going up to Jerusalem, recognizing its appointed authority and authorities, 
responding to its requests, answering its appeals, and bringing with them 
offerings dedicate to the known needs. When the church has these in larger 
number, the church, our church, will’go forward to victories yet unknown. 


Ill 


“Not knowing,” Paul goes on to say, “the things that shall befall me 
there; save.that the Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city saying that bonds 
and afflictions abide me. But none of these things move me... .” 

If Paul ever expected his ministry to be an easy thing, he soon learned 
otherwise. It is a lesson we all need to know. It isn’t in the ministry to 
be easy. If it proves so, its validity is open to question. Be sure of that. 
Troubles of some sort await us all—and if any of us haven’t the stuff 
to go forward, may God help us to quit now and go home even as did 
the 22,000 of Gideon’s army. 

These latter years have brought increasing troubles from without. Diff- 
cult people have become more difficult; difficult problems more difficult; 
difficult parishes more difficult. Even some of the real saints have become 
crochety and the comparatively soft berths hard. Fear has taken the place 
of faith in many hearts, nerves have been set on edge, irritability has been 
increased. In such days a minister finds his words man-handled, his spirit 
maligned, and his motives misunderstood or misinterpreted. Impatience, 
intolerance, anger, malice—all these and many more not of his own making 
or control will show themselves. The world, wanting to hear what it wants 
to hear from the pulpit, even now is challenging the freedom of the pulpit. 


And there are always the troubles from within—our own weak habits, 
our own careless methods, our own shortcomings of mind and spirit, our 
own foolish utterances, false pride, natural tendencies to idleness. Paul 
knew the conflict of inner forces as well as the pressure of external foes. 
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Of bonds and afflictions, of spirit if not of body, we may be certain. 
But they are not without their benefits. The pearl comes only through 
irritation and it is friction that produces polish. It is said that in certain 
valleys of Italy if too long a period of fair weather is enjoyed, such a dust 
is created as makes the inhabitants cry for rain. It is as in our own western 
“dust bowl’”—only heavy, steady rains will help. It is as though the Lord 
knows the danger of too much fair weather for us... that only storms 
will bring us to. So the Lord makes them a part of our lot. 

What must our spirit be? That of Paul—“none of these things move 
me!” It is not a mere matter of whistling to keep courage up, not a blatant 
denial of the facts, but a meeting of the storms with prayer and praise to 
Him who lets them come for our strengthening. Like Chaucer’s priest, 
we must learn to say, “Mine be the travail, thine the glory be!” or, as 
another has put it, “Brown bread and the Gospel are good fare,” or, as 
Newman phrased it, “I do not ask to see the distant scene, one step 
enough for me!’ We must realize that with all our worries we are yet 
among the most privileged and secure of any group of people, professional 
or otherwise. We must accept our burdens or privations with good grace. 
We must show a Christian spirit and reveal ourselves suffering servants, 
if need be, or simply good sports to the hosts of humble believers who, 
by their faith and calm confidence have too often shamed us, rather than 
belie our preacher trust by our harried behavior. Such an example will 
help people feel that we have something that they, possessed of, may lean 
upon with assurance. Who shall estimate the strengthening power of 
Niemoller’s example to the harassed souls of his fellow-believers? Like 
the disciples in the storm-tossed boat upon the lake, we have too often 
cried out for very fear, even though the Lord is at our side and the govern- 
ment as well. But inspired by Paul, let us take new hold and new hope. 
Ours should be the peace that the world cannot take away. Expecting 
trouble, let us build bulwarks of faith in anticipation of it. Such ministers 


the world has need of. 
IV 


But we still have Paul’s word: “Neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 

To testify the Gospel of the grace of God at all costs! That’s the 
climactic clause in this text—that’s the climactic purpose and privilege in 
Paul’s life or that of any minister. To testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God in preaching and in life—nor can either stand alone. On the contrary, 
when a man is truly bound in the Spirit to the Gospel of God’s grace both 
his life and preaching will reveal it and he will not only go up to Jerusalem 
but he’ll take his stand on Calvary’s hill. 
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It was Dr. Charles L. Goodell, the famous preacher-evangelist, who 
wrote: “Be assured of this, that when you come down the pulpit steps 
for the last time and look over the years in retrospect, the only sermons 
that will seem to you to amount to anything are the sermons in which you 
preached Christ as the Saviour of men and in which you urged, with a 
burning heart, His choice at once.” In this, as in his whole ministry, he 
reflected the counsel of his father before him who had said to him, “My 
son, you are going into the ministry. If you do not win men to Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour from sin, you are a cumberer of the ground and ought 
to make way for a better man.” 

Let no one tell you otherwise—it’s preaching the Gospel of the grace 
of God that is your real job and that will count in this day or any day. 
Recently you read in The Lutheran the life story of Missionary Jens Chris- 
tian Pedersen, written on the occasion of his death. Noteworthy is the 
account of how, as a young lad, he attended an evangelistic service at which 
two men preached. The first sermon enjoined virtuous and pietistic living 
and left him feeling a Pharisaic satisfaction with self and pity of others. 
The second convicted him of sin and gave him a new and transforming 
conception of the Gospel and of what salvation meant for him and through 
him might mean to others. Why not? There is power in that kind of 
preaching, for the preacher and the hearer. A few years ago Dr. George 
W. Truett, speaking at the Spurgeon Centennial in New York, analyzed 
the strength of that great preacher as residing largely in his positiveness 
and the majestic themes on which he preached—the sovereignty of God, 
Christ as Saviour, the forgiveness of sins, the power of the cross. When 
preaching of that kind finds place in all our pulpits the charge that we deal 
with “unoffending generalities” or that we “either aim at everything and 
hit nothing or aim at nothing and hit it hard” will die on the lips of their 
makers. What the world really needs is what Emily Dickinson calls “daily 
bulletins from Immortality’—and such bulletins will unfailingly testify 
the Gospel of His grace, bearing both conviction and comfort and challenge. 


Of such bulletins we are to be the messengers. Yet not only pulpit 
messengers but pilgrim messengers as well, walking among men as living 
witnesses of grace and the Gospel. That is even harder—yet even more 
effective. We may not all have outstanding personalities, indeed few have, 
but in such personalities as we have there should be no lack of spiritual 
passion or of Gospel grace as we counsel the sad and weak, speak words 
of cheer, encourage youth, lift up the fallen, listen to the woes of the 
burdened, tell of the truth, power, and value of Christ as we have come 
to know Him, and reveal a vital faith, a living trust, and a spiritual sufficiency 
in the face of any ills that may come upon us. As Dr. Wiles asks in 
the current “Light for Today,” we may well ask ourselves which of the two 
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is the more striking thing about us—our likeness, to Jesus or our unlikeness? 
The point is not one that I would labor unduly but certain it is that until 
the world sees more of Christ and His Gospel incarnated in us, His ministers, 
Christ and His Gospel will not be incarnated in the world. 

To be a minister at such a time as this is not easy; to be a minister 
for such a time as this makes demands of the heaviest sort. But to be a 
minister still stands at the very forefront of all the labors to which a man 
may give himself. It is still a call from the highest sources, to the best 
qualities, for the greatest ends, and with the finest compensations. 

As cardinal points in his compass, the minister can do no better than 
to accept the directive challenges of Paul’s great declaration. With him, 
bound in the Spirit, let us therefore go up to Jerusalem, not knowing save 
that bonds and afflictions abide us, yet unmoved by them if but with faith- 
fulness we may testify the gospel of God’s grace. So shall we both find 
our haven and lead others to that same blessed port. 


MUSIC IN THE SERVICE OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


PURPOSE to set forth and defend certain theses which express my con- 
I victions concerning the principles which might properly determine .the 
choice of music to be employed in the worship of the United Lutheran 
Church. It is not as though any of these were new or never before 
enunciated; it is rather that I desire principles which have long been 
implicit in our Lutheran musical tradition to become more explicit and 
concrete. I am writing from the practical background of a pastor who 
for a number of years has been serving as director of a small volunteer 
choir and who for many years has made Church Music his foremost 
avocation. Here then are my theses: 

1. Music in itself is intellectually neutral. It is not a definite language 
that can convey specific ideas. The same combinations of harmony, melody, 
and rhythm may speak to one man of God, to another of Mammon. They 
may remind one person of the glories of the heavens and another of the 
delights of society. It depends entirely upon what previous intellectual 
association the music may have had: whether it is familiar as the setting 
for “Away in a Manger” or “Flow gently Sweet Afton”; whether it was 
first and oftenest heard at the opera or in church; whether, e.g., the melody 
of Hymn # 99 in the Common Service Book speaks to a man of “O Sacred 
Head now wounded” or “My peace of mind is shattered by the charms of a 


tender maiden.” 
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2. Music employed in church must be free from secular associations 
because the emotional effect of familiar music is far stronger than the 
intellectual impression of any sacred text wedded to it. This may mean 
that the finest symphonic melodies as well as the poorest, sentimental ditties 
are destructive of the spirit of worship by virtue of their previous secular 
associations. Thus the repertory of music acceptable in a service of worship 
is definitely limited, the degree of limitation in any particular group being 
determined by the musical acquaintanceship of the members of that group. 
Handel’s “Largo” and the so-called “Going Home” theme from Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony might conceivably be irreproachable church music 
in some congregations and spiritual stumbling-blocks in others. 


3. Music in itself is emotionally potent. It can heighten the power 
of any text with which it is associated. It can intensify meanings suggested 
by the text and impart energy that opens the heart of the worshiper to 
receive and appropriate that text. Even without a text, music can serve 
to put the hearer into a passive mood in which he is susceptible to receive 
what may follow. Therefore it must be used cautiously and intelligently ; 
like dynamite it is powerful and useful, but also dangerous and destructive, 
if carelessly, thoughtlessly handled. 


4. The music of the Lutheran liturgy is emotionally neutral. It 
exists not for itself but to serve the liturgical text. It calls attention never 
to itself but always to the text. It seeks to heighten and intensify the 
thought of the words. The simplest demonstration of this truth is the 
fact that few people could recall and hum the “tune” of one of the Glorias 
in the Common Service Book, or even the chorale-like Sanctus, without 
first thinking of the words. The words recall the music, not the music 
the words. By itself the music leaves little or no impression upon the memory. 

5. The music of the liturgy is wedded to it historically. The associa- 
tion is a long and old and hallowed one. For our purpose we need not 
quarrel over which wedding anniversary ought to be celebrated, the 500th 
or the 1500th. We needn’t even determine to what extent the music of 
the service is Plain Song, Anglican chant, or German chorale. For in 
their effect upon the worshiper there is no clear practical distinction between 
the Plain Song melodies of the Preface, the Anglican chant of the Nunc 
Dimittis, and the chorale Sanctus. Moreover, they belong historically to 
the same family, only different generations; they have common ancestors 
and were nurtured in the same cultural tradition, that of the worshiping 
church. The point that most needs stressing is the historical-liturgical 
nature of our Service music. It is strange music to modern ears, music 
which makes a man feel uncomfortable. That is one of its prime purposes. 
For its total effect ought to be like that of the architecture of the sanctuary 
itself, suggesting not the familiar world outside, but the world above, the 
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God of mystery who is at once righteous and gracious beyond comprehension. 


6. The music of the liturgy is neutral because it possesses no rhythm 
of its own, no dominating melodies which call attention to themselves and 
are long remembered and easily whistled, and no striking, dramatic harmonies. 
It is only one of a number of forms of musical speech which are singable. 
Take the Gloria in Excelsis for an example. Analyze it for yourself. Ask 
yourself: Do the melodies stand out? Can you remember them? Do the 
harmonies impress you? Do you really need them? Are the rhythms striking ? 
Can you follow them with your feet? The answer to all these questions 
is: No! 

It is hardly necessary to labor such points in order to urge upon the 
church the continuance of the tradition of liturgical music. All this seems 
soundly rooted in our Lutheran usage and with the Common Service itself 
can be expected to stay and serve the centuries to come. But there are 
two other musical elements in the service which are more variable and less 
solidly rooted. These demand some further consideration. One of them, 
like the liturgy itself, is congregational; that is the music of the hymns. 
It is to be expected that from generation to generation our hymn book will 
be revised and new hymn tunes introduced. What principles should deter- 
mine their selection? What principles now ought to determine the choice 
and use of hymns not in the Common Service Book? 

7. The historic hymn tunes of the Lutheran Church are the chorales. 
But the plain fact is that they are not characteristic of Lutheran congrega- 
tional singing today. Moreover our Common Service Book rightly places 
alongside of them on equal footing Psalm tones, Plain Song melodies, and 
more modern Anglican hymn tunes. Assuming that all of these can properly 
find place in the hymn singing of a Lutheran congregation, what principles 
shall determine the choice of hymn tunes of these varied historic backgrounds? 

8. A good hymn tune, like the music of the Service itself, must be 
neutral in its effect. Not only must it be free from secular association, but 
it must call attention not to itself, but to the text before it. But, of 
necessity, since the text is verse and the singing is congregational, there 
must be both defnite rhythm, a singable melody, and an interesting harmony. 
When these three factors are so properly balanced that no one of them 
is predominant, they can produce a neutral tune. But let one melodic 
phrase, or one oft-repeated chord, or one rhythmic pattern become king— 
the music is no longer neutral, the text is dethroned, some musical element 
becomes the center of attention for the worshiper, in place of the word 
of the living God. That is why any popular tune, however lovely and free 
from secular association, any sweet harmony, however legitimate in itself, 
any reiterated rhythm such as that of the typical gospel hymn, are not con- 
ducive to the common worship of God in a Lutheran liturgical service. 
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To begin with, these very elements make the hymn contrast sharply 
with the music of the liturgy—and thus increase the musical disharmony 
of the service. Take a moment to make a hurried comparison of a number 
of well known hymn tunes: 

If you try to analyze a typical chorale, eg.:““A Mighty Fortress” 
(# 195, C.S.B.), you will discover that it has not one but at least nine 
different combinations of harmony; not one but many rhythms, especially 
in the form we have in our Common Service Book; not one but many 
melodic phrases—six to be exact. Similarly, an analysis of a good Psalm 
tone, old 124th (Second Tune, Hymn # 183, C.S.B.) reveals a fine moving 
bass with at least six harmonic combinations, two rhythmic patterns repeated 
three times and a third slightly altered, three different melodic phrases, one 
repeated at a higher interval. Even such a popular Anglican hymn tune as 
Nicaea (# 158, C.S.B.) which Davison’ disdains, shows a fine balance 
of these elements of harmony, melody, and rhythm. 

Contrast with these the music of a typical gospel hymn, Palmer (# 214, 
Parish School Hymnal, “Yield not to Temptation’). In the verse one rhythm 
is repeated four times; in the chorus a second closely related one is repeated 
thrice, and with a slight change a fourth time. The uninteresting drone 
bass gives the clue to the poverty of its harmonies. Two melodic phrases 
are repeated in the verse. 

But we must pass on to the last and most difficult music of worship 
for which to suggest practical principles, the music of choir and organ. 
Obviously all that has been said before applies here too. But the application 
is not so simple. 

9. The music of the choir and organ must always serve one of three 
purposes: intensify the preaching of the Word, provide a fitting sacrifice 
of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving to God, prepare the minds and _ hearts 
of the worshipers for spiritual reception. The occasion of the use of choir 
and organ music within the Service, the mood suggested by the Church 
Year, the theme of the day, the topic of the sermon, will to a large extent 
determine not only the choice of text to be interpreted but also the musical 
setting to be employed. Beyond this lies a no-man’s land into which it is 
dangerous to enter. The safest thing to do is to take an extreme purist 
attitude, such as Davison’s, and rule out practically everything which did not 
originate in the church and was not composed by Christian musicians for 
the church. Either this—or remain so general as to allow almost any 
music to be used. I am daring to take a mediating position and to suggest 
that the principles already enunciated and applied to the music of the service 
and the hymns are applicable likewise to the field of organ and choir music. 


1 “Protestant Church Music in America,” by Archibald T. Davison (E. S. Schirmer: 
1933). 
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10. Anthems and cantatas, offertories and preludes which are to be 
used in the service of worship must achieve a musical neutrality. They 
must point to the text, and not to themselves. They must be free from 
secular associations. In a sense this principle is primarily negative, stressing 
the avoidance of anything in the music or in its rendition which draws 
the attention of the listener away from the text. Solo voices can do this, 
either by the dramatic, individualistic rendition on the part of the soloist 
or because the music of the solo overbalances in interest, quality, or form 
the music of the chorus. Solo passages must arise naturally and necessarily 
out of the text and point back to the chorus. Other stumbling-blocks to be 
avoided here are dramatic organ registration of solo preludes or chorus 
accompaniments, bombastic chorus work, concertistic renditions which draw 
attention to the performers and their techniques, or to the voice or instrument 
and its possibilities. Such things often sin more flagrantly against the worship 
of the living God than the actual music of chorus or organ, whatever it may 
be in itself. 

It is along the lines of these principles that I believe we Lutherans 
would do well to think in governing our worship music. 


THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE! 


CHARLES M. JACOBS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


HE words “church” and “state’’ are commonly used in more than one 
fe sense. It is necessary, therefore, that any discussion of the relation 
of church and state should begin with a definition of the meaning that we 
attach to the terms. 


I. Tue State 


1. The word “state,” in one of its meanings, is a name for the whole 
body of citizens occupying a clearly defined geographical area and organized 
as a civil government. Its purpose is to promote social well-being by making 
and administering laws for the direction of the social conduct of all persons 
living within its boundaries. It possesses jurisdiction over all such persons, 


1 This statement was found among the papers of the late president of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary after his death. It has been made available for publication and is 
offered to the readers of Tut LuTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY as an important contri- 
bution on a subject of immediate interest. 
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which means that it has the right to compel obedience to its laws and to 
punish all those who transgress them. It also possesses sovereignty, which 
means that it acknowledges no authority higher than its own. 

2. In another of its meanings, the word “state” is an abstract term, 
denoting an ideal organization of society for the purposes and with the 
powers above mentioned.. Such an ideal state has no concrete existence, but 
every existing state is a limited and imperfect expression of the idea which 
the name represents. 

(When we speak of the state as a divine institution we are using the 
term in this second, or ideal, sense. We do not mean that any existing 
state has been ordained by God, or that any one form of social organization 
has a special divine sanction. We are rather expressing the conviction 
that the power of the state, and therefore of any state, must be regarded 
as, in the last analysis, the power of God, exercised in certain ways and for 
certain purposes. The word of Christ to a Roman governor, “Thou wouldest 
have no power at all, except it were given thee from above,” and the word 
of Paul about the Roman Empire, “The powers that be are ordained of 
God,” are not to be interpreted as giving any special sanction to the particular 
form which the idea of the state had taken in the first Christian century. 
They are to be taken, rather, as a statement of the principle that it is a 
Christian’s duty to accept, as from God, the obligations and responsibilities 
which the particular state in which or under which he lives may impose 
upon him. It is the institution that is divine, not the form which the institution 
assumes at any given time or place.) 

3. In whichever of these two senses the word is used, the state is an 
institution of law. It is an organization of society for purposes of govern- 
ment. The notion of sovereignty, i.e. of the right to use force in order 
to achieve its purposes, is inseparable from the idea of the state. However 
broad or narrow its activities may be, it operates inevitably by means of 
legislative enactment and administrative compulsion. 


Il. Tue Cuurcu 


The word “church” is used in many senses, with two of which we 
are here especially concerned. 

1. In one of these senses, it is a name for a spiritual society whose 
members are spiritually united by the bonds of faith and hope and love. 
This is the “one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church” that we confess in 
the Nicene Creed. It is the ideal church, founded by Jesus Christ, of which 
any empirical church is but a limited and imperfect expression. 

2. In a second sense, the name “church” denotes an organized group 
of professing Christians, existing as an identifiable social unit. Such a group 
is a partial and imperfect manifestation of the one, holy, catholic, and 
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apostolic church, from which it derives its name. It exists for the pro- 
motion of the spiritual well-being, not only of its own members, but of all 
mankind. The means by which it operates are the preaching of the Gospel, 
the use of the sacraments, and the performance of works of serving love. 
By these means it seeks to bring men to faith in Christ and, through Christ, 
in God, to keep them in this faith, and to build up within them an! ever- 
increasing likeness to the character of God revealed in Jesus. 

3. The mere statement of the purposes for which the church exists 
makes it apparent that it is not, and cannot be, an institution of law. The 
law that it has to proclaim is the law of God and the only compulsion that 
it can exercise is that.of conscience. It can point out courses of conduct 
which it believes to be in harmony with the will of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ, but it cannot force men into them otherwise than by persuasion, 
and the very Gospel which it preaches plainly declares that enforced obedience 
to the law of God has no spiritual worth. It can denounce as evil and sinful 
courses conduct that is manifestly against the will of God, but it knows 
that the abandonment of such conduct at any other dictation than that of 
conscience has no value in the sight of God. In its message concerning 
the kingdom of God, it sets forth the perfect condition of society, but it 
realizes that an element of that perfection is the absence of external 
constraint. 


THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


When the nature and purposes of the state and of the church are so 
defined, it is evident at once that the two institutions perform altogether 
different functions and occupy altogether different spheres. The state is 
concerned with conduct, the church with motive; the state has to do with 
things material, the church with things spiritual; the state seeks immediate 
results, the church pursues ultimate and therefore distant goals; the state 
operates with laws; the church with promises ; the state works by compulsion, 
the church by persuasion. Nevertheless, the two are necessarily related, 
since the church forms a social unit within the fabric of the state. 


J. Tue CuHurcH as SUBJECT TO THE STATE 


1. The church, in the second of the two senses defined above, is an 
organized institution within the state. As such, it normally possesses certain 
legal rights. These, like the legal rights of other institutions, are derived 
from the state itself and are not different in kind from the rights which 
the state grants to other associations, existing for other purposes. By 
virtue of these rights, granted by the state, the church holds and administers 
property, receives protection in the pursuit of its purposes, and governs 
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and directs the agencies which it creates for the doing of its work. Since 
these rights are granted by the state, it is justified in prescribing the legal 
forms in which they may be exercised. Insofar the church is subject to 
the state. 

2. Ina state where such rights as the above mentioned are not granted, 
the church may and should use all lawful means to secure them and, where 
they are granted, it should resist by all means any effort to withdraw or 
withhold them; but lawful means do not include the preaching of sedition 
or of revolution. On the contrary, the church is bound, after the example 
of Christ and the Apostles, to inculcate in all its members respect for the 
law of the state and obedience to its commands, insofar as these commands 
do not conflict with the law of God, revealed in Jesus Christ. 


II. Tue CuurcH AS INDEPENDENT OF THE STATE 


1. The church’s right to existence is not merely a legal right, conferred 
by the state and revocable by it. It is, on the contrary, a right conferred 
by God Himself, through Christ, who is the church’s Founder and its Head. 
The work that He has given it is to preach the Gospel, administer the sacra- 
ments, and engage in works of serving love. These are the means through 
which the church is created anew in every generation by God Himself. 
It dare not cease from this work even though its continuance may require 
the violation of the laws of the state. If, in the fulfillment of its mission, 
the church finds it necessary to break such laws, it should be ready to endure 
whatever consequences the violation may entail, “as Christ also suffered, 
leaving us an example.” Insofar the church is independent of the state. 

2; The church cannot acknowledge the authority of the state to 
determine what it shall preach and teach. Its message has been given it 
by its Founder and is set forth in the Holy Scripture which it receives as 
the will of God. Nor can it be even a silent partner of the state in the pursuit 
of purposes and objects which are clearly contrary to the will of God 
revealed in Christ. The preaching of righteousness requires the rebuking 
of sin, and the church must perform both of these God-given tasks without 
respect of institutions, as without respect of persons. 

3. As regards its teaching, the church must therefore maintain complete 
freedom of utterance over against all other institutions, including the state. 
One of its duties is to awaken, quicken, and inform men’s consciences with 
reference to social and material things, concerning which the state makes 
and administers laws. This duty it must perform, even though it should 
result in the withdrawal of legal rights and legal protection. On the other 
hand, the church is deserting its own sphere when it assumes that a perfect 
society can be produced by the impartial administration of just laws, or 
that mankind can be made righteous by legal enactment. 
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III. Tuer Cuurcu as an AID TO THE STATE 


1. The purpose of the state is the promotion of social well-being 
(see above, A, I, 1). In the pursuit of this purpose, the church is an aid 
to the state, but only so long as it maintains its freedom of action and 
utterance. It renders this aid through the preaching of the Gospel, which 
presents the highest possible conception of the good life and the good society. 
The church holds that this ideal is divinely revealed and that all true social 
betterment must lie in the direction of this ideal. Thus one of the functions 
of the church, within the state, must be to declare the true uses to which 
the world’s material and social resources should be put. It must quicken 
and develop the desire of men’s hearts for the righteousness which alone 
exalts nations. 

2. The social ideal which the church proclaims is, in and of itself, a 
radical criticism of all human institutions. It measures them all by the will 
of God and finds them all wanting. From this criticism the state cannot 
be excluded without treason to the Gospel, which it is the church’s duty 
to preach and teach, and the criticism which the church passes upon the 
state is an essential part of the aid which it renders. 

3. The importance of the church as an aid to the state increases as 
the state becomes a government of the people by the people themselves. The 
larger the share of the people in their own government, the greater becomes 
the power of any institution which tells men what they ought to do and how 
they ought to live. 


IV. Some PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The state is in error when it attempts to make the church a part 
of its own organization and the church is in error when it permits itself 
to be absorbed in the state. In such a relationship, the church inevitably 
tends to become an institution with temporal and worldly aims, and the 
spiritual and eternal nature of its message tends to be obscured. The 
criticism of the state by the church becomes difficult, if not impossible, and 
the state is continually tempted to make the church an instrument of the 
policies which it may from time to time adopt. When this occurs, the church 
is forced into compromises which affect, at times, the very substance of the 
Gospel, which it is set to preach. This has been demonstrated time and 
again in the history of the relation of church and state and is even now 
receiving demonstration in more than one country of the world. 

2. The church is in error when it uses its influence in the attempt 
to dictate to the state what laws it ought to make and how those laws should 
be enforced. When it does so use its power, it is in danger of becoming 
a hindrance to the state, rather than an aid. It deserts the sphere in which 
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it speaks with the voice of God and enters the realm of human opinion. It 
leaves the spiritual and eternal for the temporal and transient, and identifies 
itself with policies and programs, which may or may not succeed. fbie 
separation of church and state should be effective on both sides, and not 
in one alone. It is the church’s duty to declare, in season and out of 
season, how men ought to live together, if the will of God is to be done, 
and to persuade men so to live with one another; but the church is going 
beyond the authority conferred by its Founder when it attempts to say how 
men ought to be legally compelled to live together. This, too, has been 
demonstrated more than once in history, even in the history of our own land. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


PAUL E. HUFFMAN 
Minneapolis, . Minnesota 


NVERY epoch in the world’s history has its peculiar way of challenging 
what has preceded it; the old is required to give account of itself to the 
new. Sometimes it cannot stand the challenge, but again and again we are 
amazed to see how the old, homely, and weatherbeaten is able to face the 
onslaughts of modernism and emerge unscathed only to gather to itself new 
beauties and glories before unknown. 

Of all the treasures of the past that have had to face the future over 
and over again and be tried in the fiery furnace of criticism, ignorance, and 
even bitter hatred, the Holy Scriptures have first place. Through the gaunt- 
let from perversion by zealous friends through perversions by those who 
handle it ignorantly to the efforts of those who in bitter, contemptuous hatred 
try to erase it from the very face of the earth, these sacred writings have 
gone only to emerge before the race of men with new freshness and splendor. 
As the clouds of war and suffering roll up to black out almost every vestige 
of hope that is left for men in this old world of human affairs, the undying 
truth of this great Book stands unscathed to offer men new hope, for it 
tells of God, life, and salvation which war and even death cannot destroy. 

We have reached another period in the world’s history when proud men 
who think that they have by their scholarship become wiser than the genera- 
tions before them openly declare that the Old Testament is not a Christian 
book, that its religion belongs to the great world of religions which we 
commonly call heathen. They proudly go in the face of the New Testament 
itself and declare without any hesitation that the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is a wholly different God from the God and Father of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The beautiful stories of the Old Testament to- 
gether with their religious content are relegated to the scrap-heap. When the 
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Old Testament plays such a great role in the New Testament itself as, for 
instance, in Hebrews, it is explained as wrong exegesis, that is, the old people 
meant well, but they just misunderstood the Old Testament. Take Luther, 
for example; if, they say, he had had the facilities for research and under- 
standing that we possess, he would have seen differently, and some even try 
to make out that, as it was, he came basically to the same conclusions as they 
have. 

Fortunately we have a little historical knowledge left, and out of this 
we know that their effort is not new. They are not the first to undertake 
this project, and we even may doubt whether they are the most intelligent 
ones to have undertaken it; and because we know so well the fate of those 
who have tried it before we are not greatly disturbed by the final outcome 
of their efforts. We should not, indeed, even stop to answer them if it were 
not for the fact that, due to the frailty of human kind, they might succeed 
in leading one or two generations astray by their error, and take these sacred 
treasures away from our children. 

Only the mention of a few names will serve to recall the many attempts 
that have been made to discredit the Old Testament. Probably the oldest was 
Marcion, the early heretic, but recent research seems to show that even he 
did not rebel against it as such, but rather against those who brought a 
legalism from it into Christianity. Reuchlin, Sextus Senensis, Rivetus, 
Capellus, Walther, and the Jew, Spinoza, at approximately the time of the 
Reformation and a little later, raised the question as to the trustworthiness 
of the old Jewish tradition concerning the Scriptures as it had been handed 
down through the church. This questioning in itself was legitimate and paved 
the way for a new inquiry into the significance of the Old Testament and 
thus for a revival of its study, but, on the other hand, it also paved the way 
for those who would again wish to find excuse for barring it from the 
Christian church. Aside from the immediate interest that this movement 
aroused, the first really great effort came when the followers of Hegel, among 
whom was Vatke, Wellhausen’s teacher, took up the effort and began their 
epoch-making work. Their efforts set aside almost entirely the old concep- 
tions regarding the Bible, especially after Wellhausen and his school had 
evolved their famous critical theory of the documents. With regard to this 
work we might well remark that one projecting a trip into the great woods 
should be sure that he can find his way back. If he can, he will no doubt 
profit by the experience, but if he can’t, he had better stay out. Many went 
with Wellhausen into the woods; some came out at one place, and some at 
another, and some are still in there groping about. The sad result of much 
of Wellhausen’s work, due to several reasons, was that instead of helping to 
make the Scriptures clearer and their truth more vivid, it led men to distrust 
their authenticity as a whole with the net result that many like Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, and Adolf von Harnack, who followed more or less 
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in Wellhausen’s train, came openly to the place where they advocated the 
banishment entirely of the Old Testament from the annals of canonical 
literature, leaving it, at the best (Harnack), on a preferred list of materials 
for good reading. To this one only needs to add a great wave of anti- 
semitism such as that which has been sweeping over Europe, and then some 
will adopt, in the name of scholarship, this train of thought and the war 
against the Old Testament is on. And then, unless the same forces of true 
scholarship and pious love for the truth stand firm, the wild fire will consume 
the very truth of God itself. i; 

In fairness, however, to some of those great scholars whose names have 
been mentioned above and associated with some of the damnable forces that 
are loose in the world, we must say that the world of honest truth-seeking is 
also heavily indebted to them. Some of our faithful Christian men of the 
most conservative wing have been able to see only this destructive stream 
flowing from Wellhausen and his friends. Today, however, the most sober 
and conservative scholars, after discovering what the real limitations of Well- 
hausen were, have begun to evaluate his work again, and they find that there 
was more there than was at first thought. He laid the foundation not only 
for destruction, but also for a new search for the truth. Hampered and 
bound by the old traditional fences that would allow no free thinking about 
the actual problems that confront the reader of the Scriptures, scholarship 
had reached a stalemate. Centuries had produced nothing. The church had 
adopted the traditional view and anyone who read the Scriptures had to read 
them through the spectacles of the church. A thousand years had produced 
no results beyond those reached by the Church Fathers. This preempted 
power of the church was questioned and broken by the Reformation move- 
ment; men were again free to search the Scriptures, and were, moreover, 
encouraged to do so. This freedom realized itself in the work of the great 
critical scholars. It was only when this effort lost that spirit which the 
Reformation gave it, the spirit of search after the truth of God, that the 
movement became dangerous, but now when those who are once again 
motivated by a longing for the truth of the Holy Word, take the Scriptures 
and search through them using every apparatus available, including that of 
the critics, we make great gains. 

Wellhausen was, moreover, limited by personal traits that so often 
characterize a certain type of proud individual who could take no help 
or advice from any one, admit no mistakes, and express no indebtedness. 
His pride stood in his way so that he was narrowed in the field of his re- 
search. He ignored many helps from related fields which, if he had used 
them, might have changed vast areas of his thinking and saved him many 
mistakes. The fact, moreover, that the critical scholar often drove his views 
to a ridiculous extreme, as when he would separate the text of Scripture 
into documents with lines so finely drawn that minute parts of verses were 
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taken out of their context and allotted, one to one document and another to 
another, was probably due to this colossal egotism. Certain extreme assump- 
tions with respect to dating and authorship are also due, at least in part, to 
the same frailty. 

If, however, we cannot accept most of the minute and exact distinctions 
that the critical scholar often made, and if we reject these negative implica- 
tions of his work, we still can recognize the fact that he saw something 
infinitely important to all who wish to study the Scriptures, namely, that they 
are a collection of literature more vast and varied than we had thought, and 
that, as such, they do not necessarily furnish us with less truth than we had 
before, but with even more than we had dreamed. Where formerly we had 
thought that we knew exactly who had borne testimony to the truth of God, 
now we see that there were also unknown persons, coming from obscure and 
remote places, each bearing the same magnificent witness that we had 
recognized in the beginning. They did not, however, operate in the me- 
chanical way that we had believed. 

From the work of these scholars, then, begins this great movement which 
today reveals the Old Testament as a real book of life. Nothing is artificial, 
nothing is made to order, the characters are not white-washed for our edifica- 
tion. We accept it as it came into being—a real history, even including some 
of the “tall” stories that men tell; but in and through it all is woven the 
glorious figure of Yahweh, the great high God, working with this real people. 
He gives them His Word, His Spirit, and His power in every day and 
circumstance of their life. They believe it, they corrupt it, they despise it, 
they use it, they cast it aside and do all manner of things with it. Their 
lives are helped one day by it but the next they are down and out again. 
They stumble and Yahweh holds them up; they fall and He lifts them. They 
are lewd, idolatrous, selfish, and sinful to the very core, but they are His 
people; He gives them His Word and we see that if it were not for this 
unique element, they would be worse than they are, and we could not dis- 
tinguish them from the other peoples round about. And while we are en- 
joying these great blessings in the use and appreciation of this Great Book, 
we must not forget that it was men like Wellhausen who first really dared 
to apply seriously the type of study that alone could open the gates for us 
to enter into what we have. They themselves failed to reach it, but those 
who have known their weaknesses and have rightly salvaged from them the 
kernel of truth, have been blessed. 

The main line of attack upon the Old Testament by those who claim that 
it has no Christian message, has been upon the God-idea contained in it. The 
argument has been that Yahweh was a selfish, tribal God not unlike the other 
gods of the peoples immediately surrounding the Hebrews. They say that 
He is a cruel god, a god of war, who demands the sacrifice of children, hates 
his enemies, and favors none but his own people. Above all they claim that 
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the Old Testament is legalistic, and, as such, was rejected by Jesus and St. 
Paul. These and many other things are brought up to undergird their claim 
for dismissal of the great old Book. 

It is interesting to note that these arguments against the Old Testa- 
ment come at exactly the vital spots where one must show the relationship 
of it to the New. The two are joined in that the same God is the God of 
both, and that, in the most basic sense, the principle of ethical origins is 

1 Count von Baudissin has shown that “Yahweh” equals 6 xUptog in the New 
Testament. 
the same in the two. It is not my purpose to try to show that the Old 
Testament is sufficient in itself, or that there are no differences between 
the two, for that would be untrue to both. Rather it is my purpose to show 
that the two belong together, the New fulfilling the Old in Christ. 

In the very first place we are able to say on the highest authority of 
Biblical scholarship that the usual critical view of the purely national, 
provincial, or even local character of Yahweh, God of Israel, has now been 
taken away. One of the world’s greatest Biblical scholars brings conclusive 
evidence that Israel never, at any time, worshiped Yahweh or conceived 
of Him as a tribal God who had jurisdiction over them only. He was 
always the God of the whole universe, of heaven and earth—of all nations. 
If we find in old Israel those who did not hold this idea, but instead held a 
small selfish one, we need only think of the many renegade ideas that men 
hold of Jesus Christ. His faith is dragged to the lowest levels, and yet we 
do not charge that to His account, nor to the accounts of Him in the New 
Testament. As has been shown above, the Old Testament is a book of real 
life and displays all sides, the good and the bad—nothing is glossed over, 
not even unbelief. That shows how genuine it is, for if it had been made to 
order, it would have idealized its characters and ascribed ideal thoughts to 
them. Israel is a favored people only because Yahweh has favored them 
with His Word and has done good to them. Others are not His people in 
the same sense as Israel only because His Word and power are not in them. 
They are His, but their wickedness and lack of His Word have cost them 
His favor. Why Yahweh chose to give Israel more than the others and 
to do things for them that He did not do for the others, remains a mystery. 
His revelation began with an historical act, namely the deliverance from 
Egypt. Why He chose Moses, why He started here at this point, and why 
He chose this insignificant, enslaved people, is as much a mystery as why he 
sent Jesus Christ. If we ask, Why did not God send Jesus Christ instead 
of Moses?—the answer would be quite as easy. His way began with Moses, 
then continued progressively through all the vicissitudes of Hebrew existence, 
through the prophets, and finally culminated in Jesus Christ. Or we may ask 
why He does not by one great sweep bring us to full faith in Christ and 
complete deliverance from sin. We come, as Paul says, “from faith unto 
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faith.” With the man of Mark 9:24 we must cry and say, “Lord, I believe; 
help Thou mine unbelief.” 

The same paradox is already involved in the Old Testament revelation ; 
for Israel, God’s people, is a sinful people, a race of backsliders, always 
believing and yet never trusting, always chosen and yet often rejected, always 
saved and yet ever in need of being saved, ever distinguished from the 
peoples round about, and yet always like them, indeed worse than the others, 
because, having Yahweh’s Word and still sinning, they are more blameworthy. 

The whole excellence of the Old Testament, then, becomes one not un- 
like that of the New, which lies in the glorious God who is righteousness, 
purity, and holiness stands behind history as Creator and the essence of all 
goodness, as well as its sole source. True, the method for giving this 
redemptive power to the world is different and much more reserved, but He 
is the essence of goodness and its sole source. Goodness and righteousness 
do not reside in the acts of men except as those acts are the product of 
Yahweh’s power and His Spirit. Nor is it the inherent purity of racial 
inheritance, for whatever excellence Israel has is due to the power of 
Yahweh. Nor is this peculiar excellence due to the fact that they know 
their God, that they have the ability to fathom God and penetrate into the 
mysteries beyond which others can not go. What more excellent knowledge 
they had was always conceived as coming through revelation, through events 
which always led back to the one great historical event, the deliverance from 
Egypt, the high point of Yahweh’s will for them; through it He moved from 
man to man, family to family, tribe to tribe, and generation to generation. 
Everything in their life pointed to Him, and He was the power for every task. 

How amazingly absolute is this trust in Yahweh as the great Source of 
all good things can be seen more clearly if we consider Moses and the general 
conditions as they developed after the deliverance from Egypt through the 
wilderness, the conquest, and finally to a settled existence in Palestine. Un- 
like other founders of great religions, Zoroaster and Mohammed, for instance, 
events and ideas were not bound to him. A great chain of miraculous deeds, 
shrines, and writings did not flow from Moses. Rather, he, an unknown man, 
was taken by this mighty Yahweh (who Himself was before unknown, 
Exodus 3:13) and was chosen in spite of his protests for the task of leading 
out his people, who, too, were insignificant slaves, to make of them a great 
people, and of their history a great movement toward the salvation of man- 
kind. All the way Moses’ lack of ability stood out, but Yahweh led him 
ahead. He could not speak, he could not cross the sea, he could not feed 
the hungry people in the desert, and he could not find water for them to 
drink; but Yahweh took care of all these and many other things while 
Moses was only His instrument. When the Law was given, it was not 
Moses who was the law-giver, but Yahweh. Moses did not even write them; 
“Yahweh’s finger” wrote them. The power of the Law was not Moses’ but 
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Yahweh’s. And when Moses died, Yahweh buried him, and Israel knew 
not where. Moses is left standing in a role like that of John the Baptist, 
as a sign-post pointing to Yahweh. It seems that, should he speak, he, too, 
would say, “He must increase, I must decrease,” for, truly, this is what 
happened. ; 

After him came seers, nazarites, judges, and prophets, each of whom 
arose and in his own creative way and to his own needy generation bore the 
testimony that Moses had borne of Yahweh’s honor and glory. They, too, 
like him, are remembered in history, not for their valiant deeds, but for 
their service and testimony to the great Lord of Israel. Their word was 
one concerning Him: He is the Holy One of Israel, the great high God who 
alone doth wonderful things. 

In this picture we need but one thing more. They all knew Yahweh, but 
they also knew the impotence of Israel without Yahweh’s word. They knew 
Him, and yet they did not know Him; they testified of Him, and yet they 
knew that for the most part he was the “Deus absconditus,” the hidden God. 
All with one accord bore testimony to their confidence that Yahweh’s great- 
ness was yet to be manifested. Their testimony was of the great day to 
come, “The day of the Lord.” When this day came, “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.” Said Jesus, “Many prophets 
and righteous men have desired to see those things which ye see, and have 
not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear and have not heard 
them.” 

If there is a breach between the Old and the New Testaments it certainly 
cannot be found in what is commonly called the God-idea; that is, we might 
say, in the “what” of religion. God is seen to be the same God not only by 
virtue of the claims of the New Testament writers, but also by virtue of 
a real connection in theology. True, Jesus represents a new day in the 
relationship between God and man, that is, in the “how” of religion; but 
deep in that which we can describe only as “theology,” the word of God’s 
own essence and being, we cannot find a break. 

It has been said that the Old Testament does not exhibit the love of 
God but only the wrath of God, that He is partial to His friends, and bitterly 
cruel to His enemies. Space here will not allow a full discussion of this 
point. One cannot deny the point of Dr. Nygren and others that the New 
Testament brings a new force and power in the dramatic exhibition of Agape, 
God’s love, in the death of Christ for sinners. And yet, is the Old Testa- 
ment totally devoid of this factor? True, God does not come down and die 
for His enemies, but is it nothing when we see His patience and kindness 
with backsliding Israel? Is it nothing when we see Him turn to the weak 
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and unworthy group of slaves in Egypt to bring them out and make a free 
people of them? Is it nothing when He feeds and clothes the wicked and 
good alike? We do not find it developed formally as a doctrine of Israelitic 
theology, nor do we find it emphasized in later Jewish legalism, but surely 
we cannot deny that if it is there—indeed, in a less degree than in the New— 
it is nonetheless there. 

Another charge against the Old Testament is that it represents a low- 
grade legalism which is entirely set aside in the New for the absolute opposite, 
the grace of God. We have already intimated our answer to this in what 
we have said about the former matter of Agape. There was such a legalism 
in Israel and it rightly came under the mighty condemnation of Jesus and 
subsequently of Paul, but was that the chief characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment? It seems to me that here again we have to remember that the Book 
is a real record of the life of a people into whom and among whom God had 
injected His Spirit and His Word. We do not see them any different from 
the way we see the church today under the influence of the Gospel. The 
Gospel is a high and holy thing, and Jesus Christ is a mighty Lord as seen 
by it, but who will deny that the church of Jesus Christ is, in many instances, 
a disgrace to His Holy Name? From the very beginning, there was a vast 
crowd of nominal Yahwists in Israel who never got farther in their thought 
and life than to honor Him with their lips and outwardly to obey His law. 
For them religion was dead action, and we can hardly expect anything else 
of them. Indeed, when we remember the word of Sohm, “the natural man 
is born Catholic,” and think of this that he meant to show how human nature 
demands a work-religion, we are not surprised at all to find this low, 
common strain in Israelitic religion. Rather we wonder that it was not 
much worse; the fact is, however, that we have the high spiritual level 
continued for centuries down to the very end of the Prophetic period (I 
mean by this the end of the era of the great writing prophets). This low 
legalism, into which Jesus and Paul came with such conflict is a later Jewish 
strain. What Jesus and Paul really rejected was the works of the Law. 
Even today Jews, legalistic as they are, draw very little of their legalism 
from the Old Testament; they draw it from the Talmud. When a Jew, and 
especially the Biblical writers, speak of keeping the law it is the Torah of 
which they speak, and from the greatest of all Hebrew lexicons we learn 
that this means, not “law” in the sense in which we usually use it, but 
“counsel,” “advice,” “instruction,” that which makes one wise in the things 
of God. The most prized part of the Hebrew Bible for the Jews, the first 
five books (Pentateuch), are called “The Torah.” Thus the law was for 
them in the highest sense, not law, but a sort of “means of grace;” a medium 
through which Yahweh effected His will and thought in the life of the 
people. It presupposed the love and gift of Yahweh. It was not a way of 
finding Yahweh, for he did not need to be found, but it was Yahweh’s way 
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of finding them and moulding their hearts after His heart. It will be remem- 
bered that this use of the Law was not overlooked in the New Testament, 
nor by Luther. It was a guide for the redeemed. We can readily admit 
that it was not adequate. We have already shown that it was not enough, 
but whoever fails to see that it was something not wholly unlike even that 
which we see enlarged and fulfilled in the New Testament is blind. This is 
surely what Jesus saw in it. 


THE GERMAN ACADEMY OR SEMINARY IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 1773-1777* 


JAMES E. GIBSON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE Rev. Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg believed that church and school 
T should be maintained side by side; and this combination of preaching and 
teaching was generally maintained. When no regular ordained minister was 
available, a schoolmaster was often assigned, and on Sundays he read pre- 
pared sermons submitted by the synod. 

The Lutheran church school in Philadelphia was early recognized as 
the best instructed and equipped of the entire church organization, and during 
a meeting of the Ministerium in 1752 it was resolved “That wherever it may 
be necessary and possible, schools shall be established and promoted after 
the good example of the Philadelphians.” Peter Brunnholtz was given credit 
for the success of this model parish institution, and in 1753 it had an enroll- 
ment of one hundred and twenty pupils. It was then recorded: “We have 
organized the school according to the methods of the Orphanage [Halle] in 
German schools. The children are divided into six classes, but are quartered 
in one room. Every quarter year we hold a public examination of them, in 
the church.” 

The Philadelphia school exercises were first held in Brunnholtz’s house, 
or at the church, but in 1761 an adequate school building was erected at 
Fourth and Cherry Streets. Four years later three additional teachers be- 
came necessary, and in 1765, when the number of pupils had greatly increased, 
a further advancement was made in the educational standard. The school 
then became the equal of any of similar grade in the American colonies. 

Meanwhile Muhlenberg was having difficulties in obtaining the required 
number of pastors and schoolmasters to supply the scattered eighty-one 
congregations under his charge. In the “Halle Reports” it is recorded that 
“The importation of well educated and efficient preachers from Germany is 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. Carl F. Haussmann 
and to his work, Kunze’s Seminarium (Philadelphia: 1917), for the facts here related. 
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connected with so many difficulties and great costs that it is impossible to 
send to America as many as a general and sufficient supply for the congrega- 
tions would necessitate.” Muhlenberg had long foreseen that the American 
Church would eventually have to educate and supply its own preachers and 
teachers. 


Mr. Rector Muhlenberg has so often let it be known how much he has at heart, 
that the great, almost countless multitude of German Lutherans, residing in Pennsyl- 
vania and the bordering provinces of North America, should be maintained in the 
knowledge of the true religion. However, he has at the same time given to understand 
that the now existing institutions are not sufficient to obtain this purpose, though 
during the past thirty years they have been blossoming by God’s blessing, more than 
one could hope in the beginning, unless at least some kind of a Seminarium could be 
established in America proper, in which co-workers could be educated and prepared, 
to teach the main truths of the Christian religion and the teachings of our Evangelical 
doctrine to the growing youth in accordance with the word of God; also the grown- 
ups, to strengthen and so to lead old and young in the way of faith and repentance, 
and by their own flawless behavior set an example to them, even if they should not 
be able to be on a par with the accomplishments in the way of science with the Uni- 
versities in Germany. The advantage of this would be, that under supervision of experi- 
enced preachers these co-workers could be used by them as Diaconi and assistants, 
among the widely scattered Lutherans. Such an institution seems to be not impossible, 
according to the experiments already conducted by Mr. Muhlenberg. 


In 1765 Muhlenberg received a gift of money from one of the dignitaries 
of Germany to be used in establishing a training school of the kind he had 
in mind, but the sum was not sufficiently large, by itself, and the money was 
temporarily invested. Muhlenberg noted “that though insufficient for the 
purpose, it was a grand and beautiful beginning.” 

The subject of the proposed school was discussed at the Philadelphia 
annual meeting of the “ministerium” in 1769 and the project met with 
considerable encouragement, but in the years it had been in the mind of 
Muhlenberg, his ideas of the plan, scope, and organization had changed 
considerably; so, for one reason or another, no further action was taken 
until 1773. 


September 23, 1770, dates the arrival, in America, of Johann Christopher 
Kunze, who was destined to establish and organize a modified conception of 
the Muhlenberg School wnich eventually became known as “The German 
Academy or Seminary.” Kunze’s emigration to America was the result of 
a request to the Faculty of Theology at Halle University to send a man to 
assist the two overworked ministers of St. Michael’s and Zion Churches, in 
Philadelphia. On his arrival he was taken into the Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg’s 
home, and a year later married his benefactor’s daughter. 

Kunze soon realized the great need of the School visualized by his 
father-in-law, and in a report to the Halle Faculty wrote: 
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Since my stay in Closterberg, I have discovered in myself a particular inclina- 
tion to have something to do with a school in which languages and sciences would be 
taught, and this desire has been so little subdued by my other business that all the 
time I have been pregnant with the idea, if it should be the will of the dear Father 
in Heaven, to establish something of that kind here among our Germans. But what 
difficulties are here in America, and especially among the Germans! The German 
population consists to a great part of such Palatines, Wiirtembergers, and Alsacians 
who in the Fatherland were already depressed by utter poverty, under the lowest mode 
of living. They are those who come over here by the thousands (I heard last week 
of a ship on which there had been 1,500 Germans? of which 1,100 had died at sea) 


2 It is hardly conceivable that any boat of colonial days could carry such a large 
number, so Kunze probably was misinformed. The largest known passenger list that 
has been preserved contains but six hundred names. 
packed like herrings on the boat, and which are sold here as slaves, for a time. When 
they become free, they want to become rich, and we have such who are rich, but the 
fundamentals of their education clings to rich and poor. The Germans here are, as 
a whole, not overanxious to study sciences, especially since they see before them 
so very little opportunity, and these Germans do not realize any advantage of studying 
and have little knowledge; all this is instrumental in having the English, who reside 
here, judge all of Germany accordingly. Yet I was and I am convinced that every 
good thing must have a beginning. On January 4, 1773, there visited with Johan 
Christoph Kunze a man by the name of Johann Christian Leps, who had studied law, 
had been a soldier, and for a long time had lived on St. Thomas, Crux, and John (three 
Danish West Indian Islands to which one had daily travel opportunities from here) 
and who as a private teacher had occupied his time instructing youth. He has come to 
Philadelphia with the intention to make his living. According to his credentials he 
has studied first at the Gymnasium at Halle, and later at the Friedrichs University, and 
he can hardly be used for anything but that which is in some way connected with 
science. It seemed peculiar to me that just a day before he came, before I had ever 
heard of Mr. Leps, I should have had the following idea: “Should I ever come into 
possession of an extra 20 pounds, I should buy the first German student who landed on 
our coast owing his fare, and place him in an upstairs room in my house, and have 
him start a small Latin school there, and through charging a small teaching fee have 
him repay me.” 


No time was lost by Kunze in getting his plan into operation, for just 
eight days after the arrival of Johann Christian Leps, on January 12, 1773, 
the following announcement appeared in the Philadelphia Staatsbote, a Ger- 
man newspaper : 


Attempt of a small beginning of a German high school. 

Since even the slightest knowledge of history shows beyond any doubt that the 
honor and moral condition of a nation depends largely upon the establishment of such 
schools which give the young folks at least some incentive for the acquisition of a 
broad knowledge of divine and human sciences, will the realization of the absence of 
such institutions among the otherwise so blessed Germans in America easily decide this 
question: Why does this nation, in the land of their adoption, approach the glory of 
their mother country to such a small degree? 

Germany, of the whole world, is the most revered name, and only in America have 
any signs of this been so little noticed. One attempts, even under the widest perspective, 
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only weak initial steps, and the expectation of a gradual development makes the very 
first step more necessary than the final attainment. 

Challenged by such observations, the newly arrived “Landsmann” of the revered 
High-German Nation does not hesitate to offer his most humble services to the parents 
of promising children, who, judging by all exterior appearances, have been endowed with 
the blessings of the Lord. If his intention should receive only the slightest encourage- 
ment, he has in mind the first attempt of an American German high school, and to open 
the same as soon as only 6 to 8 pupils shall have enlisted, with the following lecture 
course. 

1. The school will open every morning, in the winter time at 9 o’clock, in summer 
from 8 o'clock until noon. It will open with a prayer and recitation of a piece of the 
Christian doctrine. Then there will be Latin and finally German letter writing. It is 
thereby presupposed that the children, who wish to enlist, should have a fair knowledge 
of reading and writing. They should be able to compose letters. 

2. In the afternoon the school shall begin at 2 o’clock and close at 5. In these 
hours there will be geography, history, German oratory, and finally the basic instruc- 
tion in natural science, mathematics and similar science, and after a while, if so desired, 
some Greek. Even in commerce and industry, but most of all in their behavior in the 
human society, will our young Germans be made efficient. Especially should the 
opportunity be advanced through further instruction to prepare our youth for the 
office of preacher. : 

Pp ol 
To the above the editor of the paper added: 


That the here announced Johann Christian Leps, according to his properly attested 
credentials of the University of Halle, is a really learned savant; that in his credentials 
is mentioned his good behavior; also that his intention to open a small school, as 
described, is useful and necessary, which facts he will gladly demonstrate to those who 
will favor him with an interview. At the present time he may be reached at Second 
Street, c/o Mr. Peter Paris. All necessary details could best be agreed upon at an 
interview. Should anybody utter the desire to be instructed by him in French and on 
the piano, he is willing to do so and would establish a so-called night school for that 
purpose. 


Immediately after the notice was published, Kunze received a visit from Mr. 
E. L. Treichel, a prominent Lutheran, who not only endorsed the project, 
but volunteered to interest others among the wealthy and influential Germans 
of the City. 

The short time that had elapsed between Kunze’s decision to make a 
start, following the arrival of Leps, had given little opportunity to formulate 
any very definite plan of procedure, and several tentative schemes of organiza- 
tion were quickly discussed. One was that the proposed school should be 
associated with the parochial one of the St. Michael’s and Zion Churches, 
but this required a prompt approval of the vestry; besides it was opposed by 
Muhlenberg who contended that these congregations were still heavily in 
debt, that the regular collections were small and inadequate, and that no 
obligation for expenses should be assumed by the church if sufficient pupils 
were not enrolled to make the new academy self-supporting. Moreover, as 
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has been previously stated, Muhlenberg’s original ideas, regarding the pro- 
posed seminary, had materially altered, and his more mature conclusions were 
expressed in a letter he sent to the “Halle Fathers,” shortly afterward 
(March 30, 1773): 


Would it not be commensurate with the times earnestly to consider whether the 
establishment of a combined orphanage and school in this country would be advisable? 
I do not intend, as Dr. W[rangel] and some other brothers and preachers, that it 
should have large roomy buildings at an expense of several thousand pounds, household 
equipment requiring several more thousand pounds, fuel and groceries every year at 
an additional expense of several hundred pounds, or to support at least three professors 
with a salary of not less than three hundred pounds per year each, in order to turn 
out 20, 30, 40, to 50 German theoretical schoolmasters or preachers every year. Of 
such plans and propositions I have heard before ad nauseam—plans that would require a 
fund of at least fifty thousand pounds and more. We have here in America great Eng- 
lish institutions of that kind, academies, colleges, or universities, whence issue every 
year whole herds of young gentlemen as Baccalaureates, Magisters, Doctors of Letters, 
Law, and Medicine, etc. : 

Those poor creatures are afterwards running around in zig-zag fashion; they have 
used up their little means and can no longer live on their incomes or earthly goods; 
they are ashamed to beg, do not want to work with pick and shovel, and often they 
become useless members of the human society. The Honourable Fathers and Directors 
have often advised me to discuss and consider such plans with our combined workers, 
and I have done so at various times at our yearly Synodical meetings, also on many 
private occasions, but what good can that do? What did that amount to? Every single 
one wishes that such an institution might already have been created, and might be in 
his neighborhood, or they think such an undertaking to be an impossibility because 
they cannot visualize it. 

The preachers, who from time to time are sent by the Honourable Directorate of 
the Pennsylvania Mission, spending their energies in the laborious service of the 
ecclesiastical colleges, have, in most cases, little or no time to spend at home and to 
educate their children. They themselves become exhausted, unfit, sickly—at times they 
are persecuted—then, what to do with the poor family! Not back to the old Fatherland 
—unable to support themselves and their poor dependents. They then have strong 
temptations. Mr. Kurtz, Sen., and Mr. Schaum have children; they themselves are old, 
weak, and used up, and long for relief. Mr. P. Krug and his mother-in-law, the widow, 
have nothing that they may call their own, nothing even to lay their tired heads upon, 
and so on. What then did I wish for, with God’s consent? Nothing but an economical 
orphanage for exhausted Evangelical preachers and loyal servants of the school, as 
well as their widows and orphans, where each one could apply his remaining goods, 
his strength, and his experience to the honor of God in the service and to the well 
being of their fellowmen! Not to lead a lazy life. 

If the advance from the treasury could be restored in time, and if the surplus from 
the yearly interest out of the legacy of His Excellency could be used, and if the loyal 
and kind benefactors, whose names appear in the yearly lists of contributors, could 
once more be interested in this so necessary orphan institution, it may be, by the Grace 
of God, possible to accumulate enough so that the purchase of a country estate could 
be facilitated, with plenty of woods, good water, and especially many meadows. Wood 
is getting scarcer and dearer every year. Where there are many meadows, it is possible 
to keep many cows, other cattle, and sheep. The cows and cattle give milk, butter and 
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cheese, also meat; the sheep furnish the necessary wool for clothing. The wives or 
widows of the preachers, also their daughters, will find plenty of work on such a place, 
as spinning, sewing, knitting, laundering, bleaching, etc. also truck-gardening. The 
fathers, though their backs may be bent, can provide plenty of work for their sons, 
to exercise their bodies and souls, they can educate them, and if they have talent, edu- 
cate them to become country preachers, schoolmasters or catechists, or else bring them 
up in the Christian faith so that later on they might find places in honest occupations. 
In an institution of that kind, it is feasible to produce silk, an activity which is highly 
recommended; there should be a book store, with the necessary books; also a supply 
of medicines from Halle. Such a country estate should, in my opinion, be solely under 
the supervision of a Directorate of two or three directors located in London, and two 
or three located in Glaucha, so that the deed, or the bill of sale, could be in the names 
of these living members of the Directorate, not in the names of their heirs or successors, 
because the love of Jesus and the Justice of His Kingdom is not always found in a 
successor (Exod. 1-8), and it is safer if the present directors and trustees can assign 
their rights, and the management, to such whom, in accordance with their own conscience, 
they deem best fit to act as loyal and true administrators. .. . Thus a mission of this 
kind would be on a sound basis, and the preachers and poor congregations would be 
glad to know that we would have a haven of refuge in case of need, and the congrega- 
tions and communities would not have to fear that any preachers or teachers sent from 
Halle, would become a liability on their hands when they become old and useless. 


In the city of Philadelphia it seems to be impractical to establish such an 
institution, unless an immense sum of money were available. Too far from Philadel- 
phia it would not be practical either on account of correspondence, commerce, or travel, 
because upon Philadelphia is concentrated almost all correspondence from all America 
and North America, and from there again to all parts of the world. Then again, the 
nearer to the city, the more expensive becomes the land and the scarcer becomes the 
fuel. If such an estate could be acquired at Barren Hill or thereabouts, it would be, 
in consideration of the situation of other congregations, much easier and more adequate 
in so far as one would expect that all preachers of such an institution, in case of 
necessity, could give succor to all vacant congregations in the city or other communities, 
as is done in times of war. If, in time, we could always obtain a supply of books 
and medicines, it would be advisable to keep these in the city for the sake of safety, 
and, from there, forward these to dealers in all cities of the country at a small profit. 
If, however, such an institution were established in the city, one would have to pay a 
yearly rental of at least 30 pounds, 20 pounds for fuel, and would have to have cash 
for all the things necessary for sustenance, and no opportunity would offer itself to 
derive any income; in the country, however, by the grace of God there would be less 
expense for sustenance and an opportunity to create an income from the soil. 


Muhlenberg made no effort to impose his judgment on Kunze, and was 
perfectly willing that his son-in-law should develop his own theory. Kunze 
recorded : “My father-in-law approved everything, but declined any exertions 
and labor on his part, as he was already carrying a heavy burden anyhow.” 
Kunze immediately proceeded under the plan he had prepared, and together 
with Messrs. Treichel and Leib, listed thirty Germans whose co-operation 
and financial assistance they desired. The following appeal was then adopted 
for submission to the thirty selected persons: 
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The preachers of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, in common 
with some honorable members of the same congregation who have at heart the best 
interests of the German nation in general and the best interests of the Evangelical 
Church in particular, have resolved in the name of the Lord and to His honor to 
establish a society, consisting of a few members of noble mind, for the propagation 
of Christianity and useful knowledge among the Germans of America, in sincere service 
to these Germans who by the blessings of God have come to America. 

All detailed rules, the establishment of the tenets, upon which the Society is to be 
founded, also the entire routine of procedure, will eventually be possible when the 
first parley with the members, who already have declared their willingness, will have 
been had. The main and first business which this Society will discuss will be to find 
the preliminary steps that must be taken to establish a German seminary. By this 
we mean a school which, by and by, will give to promising children such basic knowl- 
edge as to enable them to enter into the office of preacher, school-service, notary-service, 
and the business of scribe, to assist those Germans who have to conduct business with 
their Fatherland, and to prepare children in a general way so that they may be a credit 
to the German name, whatever business they may embrace later on. 

Divine Providence seems already in favor of this inasmuch as it has sent to us, a 
short time ago, a student from Halle who intends to give birth to such an institution, 
and already has given notice thereof in the Pennsylvania Staatsbote. He has already 
been accepted by those who have come together for this purpose, and one expects 
from all those honorable persons who are being asked to become members, loving 
consent. 

One has resolved to lay this proposition before those who already have shown their 
interest and zeal in behalf of the German nation and Christianity. Furthermore, one 
lives in highest hope to be able to interest outside persons of highest standing in this 
project. For the present, one asks only that those honorable men who are the most 
willing well-wishers of the German nation, and who have no objection to this project, 
to honor us by setting their names beneath this petition. 


Twenty-four subscribing members were promptly obtained, and on 
February 9, 1773, they met and organized “The Society for the Propagation 
of Christianity and Useful Knowledge among the Germans in America.” 
Each member then paid £10 into the treasury of the Society to start an 
endowment fund. 

The original twenty-four subscribing members, who also functioned as 
a Board of Managers, were: 


Dr. Bodo Otto W. Eckard H. Muhlenberg, Sr. M. Schubbard 
H. Keppele, Sr. Ph. Alberte H. Muhlenberg, Jr. G. Walker 
H. Keppele, Jr. A. Burchard C. Kunze P. Dick 

G. D. Seckel A. Foulk Fr. Kuhl G. Dobig 

G. Leib P. Hall M. Raut Jac. Graef 

E. L. Treichel C. Kester Dr. Schaeffer P. Heil 


The minutes of this meeting record that 


In consideration of the acts and business performed as reported, the “Society for 
the Propagation of Christianity and Useful Knowledge among the Germans in America” 
hereby pledges itself to grant to Mr. Johann Christian Leps for his sustenance: 


on 
one 
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1. Free residence, in which, in the beginning, the Seminarium shall be held. 

2. 40 pounds Pennsylvania currency which shall be paid from January 1, 1773 
to that same date 1774. 

3. Free firewood for his room, and if a separate schoolroom should be provided, 
wood for such room. 

4. 12 pounds Pennsylvania currency for the midday meal. 

Whereas, said Mr. Johann Christian Leps shows his willingness to accept this 
proposition, under the guidance of God, we, the united members of said Society, have 
set our hands and seals under this document, and we invoke upon him the blessings of 
our great Shepherd and all-highest Teacher, Jesus, with all our hearts. 

The Society will try to meet, out of its treasury, all those expenses that will tend 
to serve: 

1. The establishment and support of the seminary. 

2. The establishment and support of a German orphanage. 

3. If God so wills, the establishment and support of a German widows’ and poor 
asylum. 

4. The support of many churches and schools. 

5. At some future time, also the establishment and support of a mission among 
the Indians. 

6. The assistance of many an impoverished and deserving brother. 


Kunze fully realized the difficulties to be overcome, before this ambitious 
program could be realized, but he considered it a good foundation for the 
future. He wrote: 


I know very well that in the beginning we shall remain far away from the attain- 
ment of most of our endeavors; we also expect only small mites from the European 
members, and from many even nothing at first. Some of our main goals (for instance: 
to erect a German poorhouse and an orphanage) I do not expect to live long enough 
to witness. However, it may be a good foundation for the future. 

As far reaching as such may appear, it is not at all impossible that God, in time, 
may pave the way for it. All His works usually start from small beginnings and grow 
and extend under privations and difficulties. 


The Constitution of the Society provided: 


The “Philadelphia Society for the Propagation of Christianity and Useful Knowledge 
among the Germans in America” should consist of three classes: 

Class I: A limited number of members, selected from persons of high standing in 
the realms of church and state, for the most part in Europe, and, in part, 
in America, outside of Philadelphia. 

Class II: Members—not individuals—such as colleges, societies, congregations, in- 
stitutions, both in America and Europe. 

Class III: Twenty-four members, all residents of Philadelphia—no others. 


The Academy opened on Monday, Feb. 15, 1773, with a student enroll- 
ment of five boys, four of whom were admitted under the free tuition 
scholarships that were at the disposal of the twenty-four members. Hence 
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the school began with one paying pupil and a teaching income of only ten 
shillings per quarter. 

Nearly all the subscribers attended the opening session of the institution, 
which began with a prayer, followed by the singing of a hymn and the reading 
of a chapter from the Bible. Kunze made an explanatory address and Mr. 
Leps finished the dedication services with an inaugural oration. The school 
work then started with lessons in Latin and geography, and ended with a 
prayer of thanksgiving to God. 


The schedule of instruction required thirty-eight hours of lessons each 
week, and the “initial curriculum” included the catechism, Latin, geography, 
natural history, mathematics, letter-writing, and public speaking, while 
elementary Greek was elective. Much importance was given to Latin, and 
Kunze recorded : 


The principal item of the instruction is the Latin language, as it has been in times 
past, to command the language and to be able to speak it and write it fluently. How- 
ever, there is a slight change in the method. Reading and writing will at first be taught 
in the German language, also general grammar; composition and deduction will be 
practiced in German in accordance with the Didactic at the University of Halle; the 
Latin grammar (by Cellarius, later Joach. Lange) is written in German. In initial 
lectures, the pupils shall first make themselves acquainted with the contents, then the 
teacher translates, word for word, into German, and the pupils repeat; then the 
sentences shall be analyzed and constructed—in the higher grade, letters and speeches 
shall be written, also recited, and debates shall be held in Latin. . . . As far as the 
sciences are concerned, there will be taught mathematics, natural history, history, and 
geography. Throughout the whole country, however, the most important object is the 
instruction in religion, the living realization of God, our own misery and sin, and the 
grace, personified in Christ, is the goal which the entire system of the Halle course of 
instruction tries to reach. In this way the Halle Paedagogium has undertaken to combine 
the ancient classical courses with the elements of modern languages and sciences. One 
may suppose that this represents in proper manner that which the great schools of 
the first half of the eighteenth century had endeavored to obtain. French and mathematics 
have probably found access in most of the more important institutions, but as a rule 
not as obligatory lectures, but more in the form of either free or paid private lectures. 


On Tuesday, February 16, 1773, the day after the opening session of 
the Academy, there appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper the following 
announcement : 


To the German Public: 

It is hereby made known to those who believe in all useful propagation of knowl- 
edge among the Germans in America, and especially in Philadelphia, that now such a 
beginning of a German high school, under the name of “German Seminary,” has really 
been started yesterday, the 15th inst., in accordance with the plan as advertised in this 
paper. All preachers of the Evangelical-Lutheran Churches of Philadelphia have made 
the success of this school their own business, and through their efforts they have been 
able to find some patrons and friends who are in earnest, willing to support such a 
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school. In future, there shall be employed at all times an English teacher who shall 
instruct in the English language and oratory, etc. For the time being, there shall be 
employed the Master of English who now teaches at the Lutheran Michaelis and Zion 
School to give this instruction in English oratory and letter-writing, at such hours 
as follows: 

Wednesday from 11 to 1 o'clock and 

Saturday from 11 to 1 o'clock. 
Furthermore, the young people who belong to this seminary may attend the English 
lessons which are given by this Master in the Michaelis School in the summer time, 
every morning from 6 to 8 o’clock, in order to make themselves more efficient; and it is 
intended, later on, to employ an English teacher who will be able to instruct in more 
advanced subjects. 

All the other sciences, as Latin, Greek, and if some pupils should show capability, 
Hebrew; then geography and history; some mathematics, oratory, and all the basic 
teachings of good writing in German, but above all, the instruction in the teachings of 
religion will be taught by the Evangelical-Lutheran preachers themselves, and by the 
accepted teacher of the Seminary, Mr. Johann Christian Leps, under the guidance of 
God. The final goal—to repeat this here once more—is to prepare the young people 
in such a way that later they may be able to enter the offices of some German physician 
or lawyer or preacher for the sake of further education so that with the help of God 
they may serve the German people in this country, or those who can attend this instruc- 
tion of the Seminary for only a short time, to prepare them for a vocation of teacher, 
notary, or scribe. Whoever wants to send a child is requested to enlist the same with 
any of the Lutheran preachers in Philadelphia who will personally induct the children 
into the Seminary. The fee is only 10 shillings every quarter year. Again it is 
announced that no children will be accepted unless they are able to read and write 
German and English. 


The new German Academy was officially announced again as a going institu- 
tion to the assembled Lutheran Ministerium in Philadelphia on June 13, 
1773, and their co-operation in enrolling pupils and obtaining additional funds 
for the endowment was earnestly requested. In order that all the ministers 
from near and far parishes might have a proper appreciation of the results 
already apparent, a public session of the school, with examination of the 
pupils, was held on June 15, and the proceedings were reported in the 
Philadelphia papers as follows: 


Short report concerning the examination of the young people who are being educated 
in the German Seminary of this City, which was held on the forenoon of Tuesday, the 
15th inst. 

This examination was started: 

1. With an earnest and deep prayer for the welfare of all the churches and schools 
which have been founded in the British-American Empire. 
An introduction speech, addressed to the visitors. 
An address in the name of God, to the pupils. 
The Rev. Mr. Kunze read a lecture in Greek. 
A speech in Latin. Then: 
Examination of the first class in Latin. 
The Rev. Henr. Muhlenberg, Jr., asked several questions in geography, which 
were properly answered by the three classes. 
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8. The sons of Messrs. Kuhl, Dieterich, Forbach, Graeff, Hagner, and Kessler 
entered into dispute over the justification of drama. 
9, Examination of the Second Class in Latin. 

10. An examination of this same class in geography. 

11. A congratulatory speech to the Seminary, by the son of Mr. Hafner. 

12. An examination, in the English language, of the more‘advanced pupils. 

13. Speeches in English language; Latin translation; English and German exercises. 

The entire examination was accompanied by singing and music, and the Rev. or 
Hon. Visitors, according to their station, showed especial pleasure with the free, open 
manner in which the boys went through the various phases of the examination. 

This German Seminary will in no way conflict with the most praiseworthy of all 
schools in America, the Academy of Philadelphia; on the contrary, it will prepare its 
youth for entrance into that Academy, and through such preparation will make it more 
efficient to take up studies later on in that Academy. 

Furthermore, it may not be at all improbable that this Seminary will be to the 
advantage of English gentlemen, because it offers them the opportunity to send their 
sons into our classes where the German language is taught with more efficiency than 
anywhere else. 

Besides the united German Lutheran clergy of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, the 
following gentlemen are authorized to accept gifts and contributions of money for this 
laudable and useful institution, to wit: 

Dr. B. Otto, member of the American Philosophical Society. 

Henrich Keppele Senior 

Henrich Keppele Junior 


F. Kuhl . 

D. Schaeffer H. Folk G. D. Seckel 
E. L. Treichel J. Graeff M. Schubart 
Ph. Alberti Ph. Hall G. Walker 
A. Burchard Ph. Heil 

P. Dick L. Kessler 

G. Dowig G. Leib 

W. Echard M. Raut 


Every pupil must report to one of the German Lutheran preachers of Philadelphia. 
The fee is 10 shillings per quarter year. All kind contributions to this institution shall 
be gratefully accepted, properly used, and properly authorized receipts shall be printed 
yearly in both languages—it is desirable that the entire German nation in America, 
especially in this province, would patronize this new institution by either sending their 
children or by otherwise expressing their co-operation and thus showing their Christian 
love. 


There are now in the German Seminary 14 pupils, and several more are announced, 
among whom there are five Reformed, and it is fervently hoped that from now on the 
glaring happiness of the Germans may appear on a broader scale. 


Neither pupils nor contributions to the school were obtained to the extent 
found necessary, and in September, 1773, a lottery was suggested in the hope 
of realizing £1,000 for the endowment fund, but action was first postponed 
and finally abandoned. 

The first anniversary of the Academy, on Feb. 9, 1774, was celebrated 
with another public exercise and examination of the students. The Society 
members held their annual meeting on Feb. 15, 1774, and the minutes record: 
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Resolved: That, at once, the election of two new members should be held; one to 
take the place of Dr. Bodo Otto, who has moved to Reading, Pa., and the other to 
take the place of young Mr. Muhlenberg, who has received a call to New Jersey. 


The Philadelphia newspapers, of May 31, 1776, contained the announcement 
that: 


All those who wish to make use of the German Seminary, which is still in 
existence, are hereby advised that in addition to the subjects that were taught there up 
to now (such as: German and English letter-writing, history, some natural history, 
Latin and Greek) the French language will be taught. The fee remains 10 shillings 
quarterly, and the teachers are: 1. The Evangelical Lutheran minister himself. 2. Mr. 
John Gartly, the Master in English, and Mr. Daniel Lehmann, a young man of twenty, 
from Strassburg, well educated for such purpose. 

There seems to be some doubt as to the final purposes of this school, which are 
three, to wit: 

1. To give the English youth an opportunity to learn the German language. 

2. That our German youth who do not intend to enter upon an academic career may 
have an opportunity to acquire some useful knowledge. 

3. That those of our youth who really are intent upon an academic career may be 
properly and advantageously prepared so that they may be efficient when later they 
enter English colleges and academies. In our Fatherland, it would without a doubt 
appear to be unbelievable, if the news should get there, that the support of one single 
Latin private school should meet with such difficulties among the thousands of American 
Germans. Perhaps the opportunity which now is offered our esteemed brothers of the 
German nation in America will prove the contrary, to the pleasure of many. 


The immediate result of this appeal Was the enrollment of three new 
pupils, bringing the total number up to twenty. 

On August 9, 1774, the third public celebration was observed, during 
which a feature was made of a debate in German, between two pupils, on 
the relative value, to the farmer, of the threshing machine and hand labor. 

By 1775, the impending struggle between the colonies and Great Britain 
was beginning to be felt in the economic and social life. The Lutheran 
churchmen and the members of the Academy Society had not hesitated in 
aligning themselves with Congress and the war preparation. Kuhl, Shubbart, 
and Leib were men of the Philadelphia City Committees, and others were 
active in raising and drilling “German Associators.” It was in a house 
belonging to Jacob Graf, Jr., that Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. 

On Dec. 3, 1776, the Committee of Safety of Philadelphia, issued the 
following order: 


In the Safety Council: Resolved, That all workshops and stores in this city shall 
be closed, all schools discontinued, and the inhabitants solely occupy their time with 
preparations for the defense of this city, at this time of its gravest danger. 

By Order of the Council 
Signed: David Rittenhaus, Vice-Pres. 
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But in spite of this, the Society was unwilling to abandon the German 
Academy, and at a meeting on Feb. 9, 1777, it was resolved that the school 
“should be continued as long as even the slightest means for its subsistence 
are in hand.” 

The Sept. 3, 10, and 17 issue of the Philadelphia Staatsbote contained 
this announcement : 


Notice is given hereby to the friends and supporters of the sciences that the German 
Seminary, or Little German Academy of Philadelphia, which has been conducted here 
since February 15, 1773, shall be continued in the house, viz.: on Fourth Street, near 
the big Lutheran Church, one door above Cherry Alley, but no more on the ground 
floor; however, instead on the second floor. There the scholars learn to compose 
Greek, geography, the beginning of natural history, geometry, and, if especially desired, 
piano lessons and instruction in French. Especially will they be instructed in the 
Christian religion. 


But nine days later, when the British occupied the city on Sept. 26, 1777, 
the German Academy closed its doors. 

Whether the dream of Muhlenberg, visualizing an American Halle, with 
its many departments and diversifications, could eventually have been realized 
is an interesting speculation. The capacity to conceive, create, direct, and 
educate undoubtedly existed in Kunze and his associated Lutheran organizers, 
but the seeming insurmountable obstacle was the raising of necessary money 
even to support an initial step of the greater conception. Most of the 
Lutheran congregations were heavily in debt and many were not even self- 
supporting, so it was a seemingly impossible task to accumulate the requisite 
endowment fund. Muhlenberg foresaw this problem, and for that reason 
had never made a serious effort. Another condition that made ultimate 
success doubtful, was the simultaneous development of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which received the financial support of both the Provincial 
Assembly and the citizens at large. 

Kunze’s ability as educator and his position as a scholar were properly 
recognized in his selection and appointment as German Professor of Philology 
in the University of Pennsylvania. He was also a member of the Governing 
Board, and as such tried to make the University more acceptable to the Ger- 
man-speaking Pennsylvanians by insisting that the classical languages be 
taught them in the German tongue. Kunze referred to this effort in a 
writing dated June 13, 1780: 


In the Fall of last year the Academic Gymnasium here was elevated to the rank 
of University. Twenty-four persons were appointed trustees and supervisors. Since it 
was ordained that ministers from all congregations should be among the trustees, it was 
not up to me, whether I wanted to accept my trusteeship or not. After several weeks, 
a committee was appointed to lay out a lecture plan for the University. Five members 
were elected to this committee, and I was one of them. I emphasized, in this committee, 
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the necessity that special consideration should be given the Germans, and to give them 
an opportunity for the study of their mother tongue, together with the sciences and 
other languages. As reason for this I demonstrated that there were whole counties that 
were inhabited exclusively by Germans, whose children did not understand a word of 
English. Consequently we proposed to the committee to appoint a German Master of 
Languages. When the proposal came up and I found that there was some opposition, 
I asked to be heard, because the proposition originated with me, and after I had spoken 
to the committee for a while, there was no more opposition to be noticed, and after a 
while it was resolved to create a Professorship of Languages to be filled by a German 
Master. The name of the Professorship was to be: “German Professor of Philology.” 
It was further resolved to give him an assistant as soon as the number of pupils should 
reach thirty. I went and got the pupils, and I have now thirty-four. 


Thus, in a modified form, Kunze realized his hopes for a higher German edu- 
cational institution, for there remained in the “Institute,” as the German 
Department of the University was called, many of the ideals he had con- 
ceived for the “Seminarium.” The great difference lay in the fact that the 
main purpose of the “Institut” was not to prepare young men for the 
ministry and teaching, as Kunze would have wished. Kunze, however, 
continued to hope that he might accomplish this result, and that eventually 
a theological school might be established. 

In the minutes of the Trustees of the University, dated December 29, 
1779, is the notation: 


A written motion was made by Mr. Kunze concerning a Professorship of Divinity 
in the University; ordered to lie on the table for consideration. 


The creation of the “German Institut,” while in effect a personal triumph 
and the source of some satisfaction, never satisfied Kunze, who hoped that it 
would be a step toward the realization of his greater ambition, to organize 
a theological school where German students might be prepared to enter the 
work of the Master and fill the pulpits of the Lutheran churches of America. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Chosen and edited by Lord David Cecil. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940. 547 pages. $3.50. 


Lord David Cecil knows good poetry. He has picked many beautiful flowers for 
this anthology. 

But Lord David Cecil is a pedant. He simply couldn’t resist tracing the historical 
development of Christian verse down through the centuries. And, in some of those 
years, little significant Christian poetry was written. He admits this in his introduction. 
Some of the insignificant poetry, nevertheless, had to go in. It makes the volume stuffy 
in size and quality. Too much! 

Too little, too. For by self-imposed limitations this is a volume of Christian verse 
by “poets born in the British Isles’ except for T. S. Eliot, who “is on a different foot- 
ing” and “a staunch son of the English church.” The poems, moreover, were further 
limited to those “consistent with the doctrines of orthodox Christianity,”—whatever that 
is! Orthodoxy includes, one suspects, a little more than the Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic doctrines, but not too much. 

Lest someone should now issue a rejoinder, insisting that this is hardly criticism, 
I would confess here that it appears to me to be nearly impossible to pass judgment on 
anthologies. For how could one pass judgment—objective, dispassionate judgment— 
on, let us say, a meal set before him? He may indicate that he likes carrots or doesn’t, 
but that doesn’t in any way prove that carrots are objectively good or bad. Or a 
bouquet is placed before the critic. I like these flowers or those, he may insist, but 
I can’t tolerate pink carnations. That’s personal like or dislike. It can’t be much else. 
You are getting nothing more or less when you ask another to criticize an anthology. 
At least, this time you’re not. 

Here the author has gathered a bouquet of poems. I need not remind readers that 
that is strictly what an “anthology” means. I can do nothing more than express my 
opinion on the kind of flowers he picked or missed, and the arrangement of the bouquet. 

On the arrangement ‘side, I confess once again that I am irritated by bouquets that 
are a mass of flowers jammed together until the individual beauty of all is lost in a 
mere blob of color. I like the arrangements where by the beauty of a few blossoms 
is etched into my feeling—by their contrast with each other, by their very fewness. 
So, too, I wish anthology-makers would confine themselves to throwing out all but 
the breathlessly beautiful poems. Even beauty is enhanced by relentless editorial 
renunciation, That's why Palgrave’s anthology continues to live. 

Lord Cecil, for example, begins with the thirteenth century; some seventy-five 
poems written before the Reformation are included. Yet he tells us in the introduction 
that “the pre-Reformation stage is the least important, for it contains no poet of the 
first distinction.” Agreed. Throw them out. This is a good book; it would have been 
much better if it had been edited more sharply. 

It would be good, if it were only for the two Browning selections, the stirring 
“Saul” and “A Death in the Desert.” 

“I believe it! ’tis Thou God, that givest, ’tis I who receive: 
In the first is the last, in Thy will is my power to believe” 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House. 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and so on through the great eighteenth stanza, one of the high spots of English poetry, 
and one of the great Christian experiences in literature. If we want more laws, maybe 
we could get some legislature to pass one requiring every clergyman to read “Saul” 
at least once each year. 

William Force Stead is in the volume with selections from “Uriel” beginning with, 

“Reach forth Thy hand! 

Sunder the clouds, for we have lost our way; 

Reach forth Thy hand and guide us through this darkness.” 
Certainly no critic needs to point out the appositiveness of such a poem at this moment 
in international life. 

I’m happy, too, that Lord Cecil did make an exception of T. S. Eliot, for he is 
represented by “A song for Simeon,” a quietly stirring piece on the “nunc dimittis” 
motif, and by selections from “The Rock” with those lines that should give strength 
to every reader: 

“There shall always be the Church and the World 

And the Heart of Man 

Shivering and fluttering between them, choosing and chosen, 

Valiant, ignoble, dark, and full of light 

Swinging between Hell Gate and Heaven Gate. 

And the Gates of Hell shall not prevail. 

; Darkness now, then Light.” 

Blake is there and Francis Thompson with “The Hound of Heaven” and Tennyson with 
the prologue to “In Memoriam’—I should have included more of this poem—and 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, and Hillaire Belloc, and Mary Coleridge with two or three 
pieces of quiet simplicity. Coventry Patmore receives considerable space—more, per- 
haps, than he deserves—and yet I miss the one that I consider his most poignantly 
beautiful, “The Toys.” Mere listing of all the great poets or poems would be fruitless 
and dull; enough to say, as I did in the beginning, that Lord Cecil knows good poetry, 
and there is an abundance of it in the collection. 

The book has value also because of its introduction. If one is eager for a compre- 
hensive essay on the development of Christian poetry in England, this is it. It is 
scholarly, sympathetic, critical. I quarrel only with his judgment of Milton. 

“Milton,” he writes, “was not essentially a religious poet. He was a philosopher 
rather than a devotee. ... But if he is not our greatest religious poet, he is the greatest 
of English poets who have made religion their subject.” Piffle, almost pure. -Milton 
was Puritan, and to understand how a Puritan thought and felt and wrote, I feel 
certain, is one of the impossibilities for an otherwise extremely versatile editor. 
Consequently, the selections from Paradise Lost used in the anthology are not the 
most effective ones. 

This is a valuable book. It contains a generous amount of superior poetry. With 
less of a scholar and more of an editor, it might have been a much better anthology. 

C. C. SroucHToNn 


What Then Is Christianity? By Charles M. Jacobs. Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1940. 136 pages. $1. 


Those acquainted with Dr. Jacobs in life, or acquainted with his other books, may 
be assumed to have an eager interest in this posthumously published volume so simply 
and fittingly dedicated by him to his father’s memory. Others will make no mistake 
in being just as eagerly interested, for its eight brief chapters will reward both heart 
and mind, The introduction by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz adds a happily phrased, 
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analytical appreciation of both author and book by one intimately equipped for the task 
as scholar and friend. 

In setting out to interpret Christianity defensively, Dr. Jacobs finds a definition 
necessary. Immediately there are two alternative courses for him to choose between: to 
begin with a fixed definition and break it down into its elements, dealing with each 
in turn, or to build a definition progressively in the process of the discussion. The 
former method might have left the reader feeling that the author, starting with some- 
thing of a closed mind, successfully came out where he started. By his choosing of 
the latter method, Dr. Jacobs secures added interest, can and does approach each phase 
of the issue with a convincing degree of open-mindedness, and lends to his argument 
a cumulatively persuasive force. 

The whole is a closely knit, cogently reasoned study with a tone of fairness and a 
measure of balance not often found in apologetic writings. While logic is given full 
play, the limits of logic are also laid down, with the need of conviction and the value 
of testimony in the field of faith both demanded and illustrated. The most profound 
truth is dealt with but the style is simplicity itself—one of the qualities of Dr. Jacobs’ 
writing that has always fascinated the reviewer—and over all is the warmth of the 
personal confession of a living faith. 

Three things may be noted as of special interest. One is the clear distinction 
drawn between the Protestant and the Catholic positions, more particularly as regards 
the standard of Christian faith—whether it be in the Scriptures or in the church as an 
organization with authority—and, again, as regards the instrument of the Holy Ghost 
in His working—whether it be the Word of God as a living force or the church as an 
institution. The second is the analysis and application to life in our day of Jesus’ 
teaching in relation to conduct and character and of the revolutionary nature of His 
ethical instructions. The third is the distinctly careful use of proof-texts and the 
illumination that is given to a number of them in the body of the argument. An example 
of this is the case of Matthew 6:8 on page 93. 

The modest number of footnotes is noteworthy, as is also their suggestiveness for 
one who would read more widely on the matters under discussion. 

It is a soul-stretching experience and not merely a mental exercise to read this 
book. The volume is a model of condensation, seems definitive to the reviewer, is 
almost certain to be turned to again and again by its owners, and constitutes a real 
contribution not only to the Lutheran but to the Christian literature and thought of 
our day. 


Henry H. Baccer 


Metaphysics in Modern Times. By D. W. Gotshalk. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 110 pages. $1.50. 


This little book seems to the reviewer as well done, and in view of the state of 
thought in our age, it fulfills a need. We have lost perspective under the lead of 
Pragmatic and Instrumentalist trends, somewhat like the Greeks did when they followed 
Protagoras, the Sophist, and turned their backs on Plato the Metaphysician. 

Dr. Gotshalk calls attention to the controversies over Metaphysics and indicates 
that his book is intended to bring some light to the solution of the controversy. This 
he does in four chapters. The first is given to a “description of the common purpose 
of metaphysics” ; the second presents the “leading types of modern metaphysical theories” ; 
the third seeks to give “concrete illustration” of these theories; and the fourth analyses 
the “leading modern objections to metaphysics, describes the chief values possessed by 
metaphysics throughout the whole of its history.” 
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We shall attempt to give a taste of the author’s method and clarity by presenting 
the gist of several points developed in the final chaper. Objectors to metaphysics charge 
against the metaphysician that it is “a smoke screen for his prejudice.” That a meta- 
physics is a deceptive method of promoting social and religious implications is likewise 
charged. Against this the author observes that “even if this were true it would not 
necessarily mean that metaphysics was without inherent value.” The same charge 
might be brought against science. Further this objection rests upon a false definition 
which misses the real motive of metaphysics. He then presents Bradley’s conception that: 
metaphysics is “giving bad reasons for things which we know by instinct.” He shows 
the superficiality of this conception and then similarly discusses the logical positivists. 

Coming to the values, the author’s first statement is that it “lies in the knowledge 
that it wins.’ “The metaphysician wishes to go to the bottom of things.” Those “who 
would minimize this central value point to the history of philosophy as a cemetery 
of failures.” But “one does not recommend magic because the history of physics is 
strewn with failures. Why should one recommend day dream and ancient superstition 
because a Spinoza or a Hegel never completely succeeded ?” 

The book closes with vigorous lines on the mistake of blind optimism implied in 
the refusal to “see things whole.” Hence the book takes the form of a challenge to 
an age that has missed the course of truth. The consequences are serious. 

To the reviewer the book is timely and, within the range of its purpose, well done. 
It is not an exhaustive presentation, even less is it an exhaustive account of modern 
metaphysical theories. But it does not pretend to be that. It is rather a call to men 
who would offer themselves to help pilot the course of civilization to acquaint them- 
selves with this fundamental method of getting and holding one’s bearings. The 
reviewer commends the book in the hope that it will accomplish its purpose and induce 
more people to get busy in this important but neglected field. Educators, statesmen, 
and theologians alike are badly in need of a consistent conception of the World-all. 

C. F. SANDERS 


The Nature and Function of the Church. By J. P. Bang. Translated by Ernest D. 
Nielsen. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Danish Book Concern, 1940. 58 pages. Paper, 50 
cents. 


According to the translator’s Foreword, these lectures “describe the Grundtvigian 
conception of the church” which “underlies the congregational life and ways of the 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America.” Professor Nielsen has performed 
a valuable service in making these lectures available to English readers. The doctrine of 
the church is to the fore at the present time, and these lectures, even though one may 
disagree with them in some of their premises, are illuminating and stimulating, and 
make a real contribution to the discussion. 

In their broad outline, the views here expressed are in harmony with the confessional 
teaching of the church. Their uniqueness lies in the emphatic way in which they deny 
to the ecclesiastical organization the right to call itself, and act as if it were, the church. 
The term “church,” the author maintains, should always be made to designate the 
communion of true believers, while some other term should be invented to designate 
the external organization. 

The practical effect of such a sharp distinction, according to Dr. Bang, would be 
to guard the church against the errors into which the Stockholm Conference, for 
example, was led when it called upon the church to repent, or when as a church it 
concerned itself with the task of establishing a new social order, or when it endeavored 
to bring about a reunion of Christendom. The church cannot repent, for it is a work 
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of God. Only individuals can repent. The church cannot speak with authority to the 
world on any social or moral problems. Individuals can do this, but the church must 
be the “voice of Christ,” and this it is only when it preaches the Gospel and administers 
the sacraments. The church cannot create a united Christendom. It can only discover 
the unity which already exists as a divine creation. 

The author does not deny that the true church may be found within the external 
organization, but he maintains there is no necessary relation between them, only a 
probable one. In other words, the marks of the church are not so much the preaching 
of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments as the divine life which surges 
through true believers as a result of Word and sacrament. Whatever does not partake 
of this divine and perfect life is not of the church, and should never be confused with it. 

Such a view leads to a high conception of the church, it is true, but it may easily 
produce an attitude toward the external organization which separates it too effectually 
from the true church. There will always be need for the distinction between the 
church in its narrower sense and the church in its wider sense. But to try to substitute 
for the concrete marks of preached Word and administered sacraments a purely spiritual 
concept might lead to greater confusion than exists even now. God’s Word never 
returns to Him void. Where Word and sacrament are, there is the church, for there 
are also true believers. They are justified sinners, but sinners nonetheless, who need 
to repent. Yet they are true believers and therefore the church. This is the traditional 
definition of the church, and it would be hard to improve on it. 

E. E. FIscHEer 


The Lutheran Church in Colonial America. By Lars P. Qualben. New York: Thomas 
Nelson &*Sons, 1940. 314 pages. $2. 


The appearance of a new history of the Lutheran Church in colonial America is 
something of an event. Almost fifty years have passed since the publication of 
Professor A. L. Graebner’s monumental German volume which was later condensed 
and reworked in English dress by Professor F. Bente. During the last half century 
our knowledge of colonial Lutheranism has been enriched by the researches of many 
scholars. But the Lutheran Church in colonial America has not received the full and 
comprehensive treatment which it has long deserved and needed. For this reason a 
volume devoted to such a history can be hailed as an event. 

Dr. Qualben is favorably known for his useful History of the Christian Church, 
which has gone through three editions since 1933. He approaches his task with long 
experience as a teacher and with the advantage of a Middle Westerner’s detached and 
disinterested appraisal of events in the past of the East. Like his earlier History of 
the Christian Church, this new work is a textbook. In fact, the two books are very 
similar in structure. The text is carefully divided into sections suitable for classroom 
assignments, and each section is furnished with review questions and a_ selected 
bibliography. The maps and diagrams which provided such helpful visual aid in the 
earlier volume find a place in this volume too; most of them are the same ones, but 
new ones have also been added. The narrative throughout is clear and flowing. Five 
important documents are given in available translations at the close of the volume 
(pp. 272-314): the synodical constitution of 1735, the liturgy of 1748, the model 
congregational constitution of 1762, the first constitution of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Muhlenberg’s report of his conversation with Zinzendorf in 1742. Valuable 
features of the work are the proportionately full discussion of European backgrounds ; 
the study of colonial Lutherans, “not as an isolated group, but rather as an integral 
part of the general colonial life and development” (p. 111); and the inclusion of a 
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section on Lutheran developments in Canada. The author has taken particular pains 
to demonstrate that Lutheranism is not an alien element in American life, and this has 
led him to devote considerable space to the Revolution and the participation of Lu- 
therans in the establishment of the United States of America. 


In his preface the author states that “these chapters have been prepared as a part 
of a more extensive treatise to be published, it is hoped, in the near future.” Perhaps 
this explains why he took such a running start, for this colonial history begins with 
the Old Testament where the author locates Luther’s principles of the supremacy of 
the Scriptures, justification by faith alone, and the priesthood of believers (pp. 8-12). 
From the Old Testament Dr. Qualben turns to the New Testament, and in this connec- 
tion he launches into a long discussion of higher criticism and various theories of the 
Resurrection (pp. 12-31). This is followed by a survey of the history of the church in 
Europe from the time of the apostles to the Ritschlians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (pp. 32-110). The inclusion of nineteenth century European developments 
is undoubtedly intended to prepare the reader for “the more extensive treatise to be 
published, it is hoped, in the near future.” It should be remarked in this connection 
that Dr. Qualben’s interpretation of the history of the church in Europe is essentially 
the same as in his earlier book; as a matter of fact, some passages are reproduced 
verbatim. Perhaps this work is intended, when completed, to supplant the author’s 
earlier History. At all events it is so arranged that it can be used by a student who 
has not previously studied Church History and who needs an introductory survey of 
ecclesiastical developments prior to the discovery of America. 


In the opinion of the reviewer, Dr. Qualben gives disproportionate attention to 
Lutheran church life in New York (24 pages) as over against Pennsylvania (2 pages) 
for the period from 1700 to 1742. This can be justified only on the ground that the 
disproportion has sometimes been reversed in other books. A similar disproportion 
appears in the footnotes which cite chapter and verse for generally established facts, 
but fail to cite sources for less generally known or received statements. The important 
conflict between Pietism and Orthodoxy in America is often relegated to footnotes 
(cf. pp. 174, 205, 215) or to casual allusions in the text; on the other hand, a list 
of the seven directors general in New Netherland, together with the dates of each (p. 
124), seems to be too irrelevant to be introduced into the body of the text. There are 
also some points of interpretation to which the reviewer feels compelled to take excep- 
tion. That “the Roman Catholic Church centered worship in the altar service, while 
Luther centered it in the pulpit” (p. 77) is, to say the least, an oversimplification. Is 
it really true that the Dutch Lutherans “assumed a more moderate attitude,” con- 
fessionally, than the Swedes and Finns (p. 156)? Is there any evidence that the 
Lutherans and Reformed were drawn together in America by a fear of Romanization 
at the accession of James II (p. 159)? The claim to the first ordination of a Protestant 
clergyman in America is not settled by withdrawing the honor from the Lutheran 
Justus Falckner (1703) and bestowing it on the Dutch Reformed Peter Tesschenmacker 
(1679), as Dr. Qualben does (p. 164), for the Congregationalists in New England were 
ordaining men regularly for a generation before this. That there were no “organized 
churches prior to 1742” in Maryland (p. 190) is disproved by Professor Wentz in his 
History of the Lutheran Church of Frederick, Maryland, 1738-1938. To conclude from 
his marriage with a native woman that Muhlenberg “served notice that he was going to 
stay in America” (p. 208) is hardly justified in view of the fact that most of the 
Swedish pastors, who had no intention at all of remaining in the colonies, also married 
American women. Peter Muhlenberg’s patriotism in the American Revolution can by 
no means be regarded as “typical” (p. 257). That “only two Lutheran clergymen,” 
Hausihl and Triebner, “lined up with the Loyalists” (p. 259) is also an overstatement ; 
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the Rev. John L. Voigt and the Rev. Nicholas Collin, then in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey respectively, were considered by contemporaries as opponents of the patriot 
cause, and the sentiments of most of the other pastors cannot be assumed to have been 
patriotic from silence. The Swedes and Finns on the Delaware had a great deal of 
sympathy with England as well as Anglicanism, and many of the German Lutherans 
may well have shared the feeling of the man who complained to Muhlenberg, “How 
is it that you German Lutheran ministers cause such misfortune, betray the liberties 
of this country, and instigate war?” The whole question of the attitude and conduct 
of the Lutherans in the Revolution has not yet been sufficiently investigated. It is 
hardly adequate, meanwhile, to deduce general sentiments of the Lutheran colonists 
from the example of a few outstanding men (cf. p. 269). The reviewer must also 
dissent decidedly from the judgment that the Declaration of Independence is in “funda- 
mental agreement with Luther’s views” (p. 260); Luther would never have recognized 
the characteristic strains of the Enlightenment in it. Many of the above interpretations 
have been taken over uncritically by Dr. Qualben from earlier writers. For the most 
part his History seems to rest on secondary sources, and these may well have led him 
astray at times. 


The reviewer does not wish to leave the impression, however, that Dr. Qualben 
has written an untrustworthy book. He has struck out along new lines, and his work 
is a reliable guide to the external development of Lutheran church life in America 
during the colonial period. Its many merits have been indicated. There is no doubt 
that it will be received with favor and be used as a textbook or for collateral reading 
in many colleges and seminaries. But this is not a definitive history of the Lutheran 
Church in colonial America in the sense that Graebner’s work was a half century ago. 
That, for our day, remains a pium desiderium. 


T. G. Tappert 


Eusebius Matthopoulos, Founder of Zoe: a Biography. By Seraphim Papakosta Archi- 
mandrite, translated by A. Massaouti. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1939. 107 pages. 


During the middle of the nineteenth century there arose in Greece, in the Orthodox 
Church, an evangelical movement which has continued to the present time. At first 
the leaders of the movement met with a great deal of misunderstanding and no little 
opposition both in the church and in the government. One of the able and revered 
leaders of the movement is the subject of this biography. Fr. Eusebius distinguished 
himself as a zealous and untiring laborer in the cause of reviving religion. His work 
found its expression in the preaching of the divine Word, and in the direction of souls 
in confession. He was one of the best-loved preachers of his time in Greece, both in 
the capital and in outlying districts. His arrival and departure in a town were greeted 
with appreciative articles in the public press, and his sermons were attended by great 
throngs of people. In his later years he was active in the formation of the Brother- 
hood of Theologians “Zoe,” which enlarged the work of preaching, direction, and 
publishing. Their paper, Zoe, has about 75,000 subscribers at the present time. The 
Old and New Testaments are also published by the society, as well as other Biblical 
and religious works. 


This slight contribution to the literature of the movement is welcome and’ inform- 
ing. It should be of interest to evangelical Christians to learn about a movement for 
the revival of religion of the importance and power of this one. 


Grorce R. SELTZER 
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The Role of the Priest on the Parisian Stage during the French Revolution. By Kenneth 
N. McKee. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 126 pages. $1.25. 


The title of this book would better read: “The role of the Catholic clergy” etc., for 
it includes the whole hierarchy of the Catholic Church from the worldly young abbé 
to the pope. The Protestant minister is not included because he does not appear on 
the stage of the revolutionary theatre. Protestants are occasionally mentioned only 
as the victims of intolerance and persecution on the part of the high Catholic clergy. 

The affluence of the material offered is commendable considering the difficulty of its 
accessibility and the ephemeral character and general worthlessness of the literature 
involved. The author maintains strict objectivity, except where contempt is expressed 
for the wanton and sacrilegious treatment of the matter of religion in general. 

Torpor and lack of moral and social reform within itself laid the Catholic Church 
open to attack. These attacks, especially between 1789 and 1794, were fluctuating, rapidly 
changing in extent, character, and intensity. They ran a gamut determined by the 
hysterical fever-curve of the political events: hateful denunciation of the high clergy, 
sympathy for the simple poor village priest, outrageous persiflage of pope and cardinals, 
general vilification of religion, voluntary and involuntary unfrocking of priests during 
the Cult of Reason, and, finally, exhausted return to normalcy. 

The author’s outstanding merit is, as it seems to this reviewer, to be found in the 
following: Historians of literature so far, in their endeavor to circumscribe the role of 
the clergy in the opinion of the revolutionary theatre audiences, have almost exclusively 
consulted the plays themselves. Mr. McKee arrives at considerably different results 
by examining and weighing laboriously the reaction which each play found in the 
press, taking into account the toadyism of many authors towards the Jacobin task- 
masters as well as the methods of intimidation and pressure exercised by the radical 
factions in power upon both newspapers and theatres, the latter being frequently ordered 
to impose wildly anticlerical and antireligious plays upon an often recalcitrant public. 
Thus it appears that the public, except the rabble, had by no means a full share in the 
nefariousness of a great number of these plays. 

The publication of Mr. McKee’s book is timely because the reader cannot help 
being reminded of the similarity of conditions prevailing then and now in a large part of 
the world: the atmosphere of political, religious, or racial hatred, ruthless per'secution, 
allpowerful propaganda, and silencing of all voices of moderation—forces destructive 
to literature. 

In spite of numerous quotations in French, even readers not familiar with this 
language can obtain a clear picture of the matter discussed owing to frequent summaries 
given by the author. 

H. Haac 


A Philosophy of History. By Emil Schwartz. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1940. 98 pages. $1.50. 


Emil Schwartz died five years ago at the age of 32. Before a brief career as a 
teacher he studied at Princeton University, Columbia University, and the New Jersey 
Law School. 

In this brief discussion the author maintains that history, without presenting a 
confusing mass of details, can be used to direct our “advanced civilization” to its true 
purpose and destiny. At the basis of his philosophy of history are these ideas: a hazy 
deistic-theism that posits an imperfect God ever engaged in putting His “dream into 
reality”; a dualism operating in a continuum of human relationships similarly to that 
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of the law of Action and Reaction in the physical world; and a life that moves “ever 
upward” by a series of cycles following a spiral line. 

By applying these ideas to two historical developments—the West and China— 
Schwartz concludes that the following alternatives confront this generation: either 
to advance to internationalism through regionalism, to work out a “benevolent despotism” 
for the masses, not a select few, to use religion and God to promote trust and tolerance 
(the only guarantee of disarmament) and to adopt national planning; or to be swept 
into a world holocaust. 

To the reviewer it seems as if we have chosen and drifted into the latter, but in spite 
of that he recommends the book for the analysis which the writer intended would spare 
us this catastrophe and folly. 

H. R. GREENHOLT 


The Church Manual of Olavus Petri; translated from the original Swedish (with 
introduction, notes, and bibliography) by O. V. Anderson. Rock Island, III: 
Augustana Book Concern, 1940. 63 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 


The present volume is a welcome addition to the growing list of sources of 
evangelical liturgical history available in English form. Olavus Petri’s Manual was 
the first evangelical book of its kind to be published in Sweden, and antedated by two 
years that reformer’s first Swedish Mass of 1531. It isa ritual or book of occasional 
services for parish priests, and contains forms for holy baptism, marriage, the churching 
of women, the visitation and communion of the sick, burial services, and an order for 
the visitation of condemned prisoners. 


The Manual went through a number of editions, and was made official some years 
after it first appeared. In some respects it is quite conservative in spirit, e.g., in the 
retention of unction at baptism. In other ways it is curious, as in the communion of 
the sick, where the Words of Institution are read as an “Epistle,” but where there is 
no act of consecration at all. It breathes the new spirit of the Reformation throughout. 
Much of the services is cast in homiletical form: in the visitation and communion of 
the sick the patient has to listen to several closely printed pages of exhortations. 


This book will be profitable to those who take the trouble to study it. It is 
presented in satisfactory form. The translator has done a commendable piece of work. 
One might quarrel with several renderings of Swedish words (e.g., prest), but that 
is another matter. 


GerorGE R. SELTZER 


Jesus and the Educational Method. By Luther Allan Weigle. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1939. 128 pages. $1. 


This volume is probably a victim of the practice of robbing a book of its proper, 
staid title in order to supply it with a newspaper-headline title that attracts attention 
but bears little relation to the book’s subject matter. The accurate description of the 
book is found in an unprominent place on the jacket: “a searching criticism of the 
apocalyptic reading of the life of Jesus.” The theme suggested by the title Jesus and 
the Educational Method is dealt with on pages 104-107 and virtually no place else. 

What Dr. Weigle really devotes himself to proving is that the apocalyptic view of 
Jesus’ ministry is invalid. This establishes as a corollary that an educational approach 
to Christianity is permissible. It is a question whether in his major argument the 
author is not attacking something of a “straw man”; for whatever the accepted position 
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today among New Testament critics, very little sleep, one suspects, is lost in worrying 
about the point of view which Schweitzer popularized. 

Dr. Weigle makes his attack ably enough. He effectively rescues the Master’s 
work from being a sort of shadowboxing against the evils of a few “interim” years, 
and presents it as the emphatic challenge against personal and social corruption, and 
in favor of consecrated, newborn, ever-developing living, that it certainly was. But the 
present reviewer wonders if the author does not minimize the significance of the 
eschatological theories. It is not necessary to remove from the Messianic consciousness 
all anticipation of an early Second Advent in order to give validity to its ethical in- 
sight. Whether for our day or His own, Jesus’ vigorous sense of God’s nearness to 
everything that composes human living is His primary emphasis; and His expectation 
of divine intervention, whether ten or a million years off, His secondary emphasis, It 
is not necessary, in an acceptance of apocalypticism, to surrender entirely the primary 
emphasis, even as Schweitzer himself did not. 

There is a great deal in this small volume of lectures that especially interests us 
Lutherans, from whose midst the author sprang. In no uncertain way Dr. Weigle 
asserts the transcendence of God, the validity of our Christology, and the objectivity 
of religion. “What seems amply justified by the evidence,’ he writes (page 100 f), “is 
that Jesus believed that through him God was effecting a mighty action for the salva- 
tion of men. .. . When we ask, after nineteen centuries, whether the gospel which Jesus 
taught is the discovery of human religious genius or the act of God in self-disclosure 
and redemptive power, we must answer that it is both, for Jesus was a man, but that 
surely it is the act of God. To imagine that God waits idly or impotently until some 
man shall discover him would be to contradict the very nature of the God whom Jesus 
revealed as King and Father.” 

In the same vein Dr. Weigle disparages (the reviewer thinks a little unreasonably) 
the term religion. To quote from page 110: “For faith in God, some would substitute 
a man-made thing they call ‘religion.’ It is an interesting fact that as men lose faith in 
God they tend to talk about religion. A healthy, robust faith is objective. It thinks 
and speaks of God and Christ and man, of duty, sin, and salvation, instead of discussing 
religion. . . . The word ‘religion’ is a subjective term. . . . The primary question with 
respect to any religion is, What is the character of the object [italics the reviewer’s] of 
its devotion?” 

The author’s final argument, which is crowded into all too few overconcentrated 
pages, is that there is no contradiction between the objective grace of God and the 
modern educational method in religion. The two go hand in hand. “Mistaken too,” 
he writes in his last paragraph, “is the notion that evangelism has reference to what 
God does in his grace, while education refers to what we do through human effort, as 
though the two were separable. All that we do is within limits and by powers that 
are ordered and sustained by God.” That Christianity is a union of God’s work and 
me2n’s co-operation, and that this co-operation can be best furthered by educational 
guidance and training—this is the conviction, capably and passionately maintained, which 
climaxes the book. 

THEODORE K. Frncx 


The Bible and Archaeology. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1940. 310 pages. $3. 
The author of this work needs no introduction to enlightened Bible readers. He 


has performed outstanding service in manuscript editing and in the textual study of the 
New Testament and the Septuagint. Now, after an extended period of service with the 
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British Museum, he is writing down some of the results of his observations and studies. 
As one would expect, his chief interest centers around the Bible, its form, content, and 
interpretation. 

The volume under review gathers together the main strands of archaeological 
discovery throughout the whole Near East as it pertains to the Bible. What a flood 
of light the character of ancient civilizations developed in Egypt, the Mesopotamian 
Valley, Asia Minor, and Crete throw upon the area of life and thought revealed in the 
Scriptures! Here is a truly amazing story told by remains dug up in the important 
centers of the ancient world. Its cumulative force is tremendous. 

Kenyon’s work is authoritative as well as charmingly written. Not only does he 
know about the matters he describes, but he has lived through the most productive 
period of archaeological exploration and has had contact with most of those responsible 
for the discoveries he notes. Every phase of the field is covered, with perhaps a slight 
leaning toward the paleographical side. This volume, together with the author’s Our 
Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, ought to be required reading for every Seminary 
student, and certainly should be read and pondered by every Bible interpreter. 


J. M. Myers 


The World’s Need of Christ. By Charles A. Ellwood. New York-Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1940. 237 pages. $2. 


As a sociologist, Professor Ellwood sees no hope for this world with its sensate 
(body-minded and thing-minded) culture, apart from “a revival of faith in Christ and 
His teachings of peace, brotherhood, and the co-operation of men.” The trouble, he says, 
is not the ignoring of God, but the ignoring of Christ; for men have always been making 
their God or gods in their own image. “They have made gods of everything upon which 
they conceived themselves to be dependent—food, plants, and animals, sex, ancestors, 
country, the forces of nature, and even ‘space-time.’ But such gods have failed to have 
any redemptive power for the uplift of the human spirit. Hence the need of a human 
pattern of the divine, of a god incarnate in human flesh, capable of transforming both 
the individual and humanity at large. Such a need is met in the life, the teachings, and 
the character of Christ, as countless individual Christians can testify” (p. 20). 

For this reason the first chapter deals with “The Imitation of Christ.” Chapters 
II-V discuss the causes and consequences of the neglect of Christ in science and phi- 
losophy, in religion and the church, in business and industry, and in politics and inter- 
national relations. Chapter VI suggests some measures that must be taken for the re- 
construction of our civilization. This is followed by an appendix which contains a 
statement entitled “My Religion” by the late Professor Albion W. Small, and a 
paper on “The World’s Need of Religious Unity” prepared by the author in 1937 for 
a Parliament of Religions in India in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Ramakrishna. 

Our sensate culture “has made agnosticism regarding truth and right fashionable in 
every department of human endeavor” (p. 71). It makes class conflict and war inevitable, 
and peace and democracy impossible, because it has no spiritual dynamic and hence no 
cohesive, co-operative power. There is no hope for it unless and until both individuals 
and groups are “born again” and follow Christ. “The essence of Christianity as a 
religion consists in the following and imitation of Christ” (p. 184). 

In answer to the objection that the pattern of life and of human relations taught 
by Christ is impossible of realization, the author refers to Professor D. C. Macintosh’s 
criticism of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s statement that the ethic of Jesus ‘demands the 
impossible,’ and that its ideal ‘is relevant but impossible.” Dr. Macintosh calls this ‘an 
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extremely dangerous fiction,’ ‘a very unfortunate and unjustifiable ideal from a Christian 
point of view,’ and says, ‘It is devoutly to be hoped that the present tendency in certain 
European Christian circles to obscure the social significance of the gospel of Jesus may 
not permanently prevail’ (p. 108). And Professor Ellwood has written his book to 
counteract this tendency. 

“The imitation of Christ means, of course, the imitation of His spirit, and it is 
not less possible for groups than for individuals. Indeed, there is not much use of 
teaching individuals to imitate Christ if the aggrandizement, exploitation, plundering 
and violence of groups is going to continue. ... If it is true that we cannot build a 
Christian civilization without Christian individuals as the building stones, it is equally 
true that Christian individuals will not fit into the structure and life of pagan groups 
without themselves becoming pagan” (pp. 46-47). 

While critical of the failure of the church to stress properly the imitation of Christ, 
the author is also appreciative of its true function: “The church is the sole repository 
of the Christian tradition” (p. 187). But that is all the more reason why it “should 
become ‘Jesus Christ alive in the world today” (p. 188), furnishing a spiritual leader- 
ship with adequate intelligence. He does not deny the mystic element in religion, but 
he insists that “the faith with which we must confront the unknown must surely be 
derived from our experience with the known” (p. 191). “So far as this world is con- 
cerned, the spiritual can function only in physical relationships” (p. 194). ‘Consequently 
bodily and material factors are not to be ignored, but the material must be subordinated 
to the spiritual. Love and mutual sacrifice such as taught and exemplified by Christ 
are the only solution; for in business and industry and international relations even 
justice is not enough: men have always quarreled over justice, and the only cure fot’ 
quarreling is good will. Every follower of Christ “can imitate him in centering his 
life upon eternal values, in recognizing love to be God and mankind as the only basis 
of right living, in trusting absolutely the method of love in all the relations of life” 
(p. 206). 

Here one recalls the words of Luther in his Treatise on Christian Liberty: “As our 
heavenly Father has in Christ freely come to our help, we also ought freely to help 
our neighbor through our body and its works, that each should become as it were a 
Christ to the other, that we may be Christs to one another and Christ may be the 
same in all, that is, that we may be truly Christians.” 

Speaking of “individual” and “social” salvation, the late Dr. C. M. Jacobs said: 
“The familiar alternative of ‘saved from the world’ or ‘saving the world’ is not a real 
alternative at all. It is merely an argumentative device by which those who use it try 
to discredit the view that they oppose. . .. A Christianity that does not carry in its 
heart a passion for social righteousness and a deep and tender and helpful sympathy 
for all who suffer social wrong is not the Christianity of Jesus or Paul or John; but 
neither is a Christianity that seeks the abolition of evil without the conquest of sin in 
the hearts of men” (What Then Is Christianity? p. 116). 

One of the reasons why Lutherans have been so argumentative on the question of 
“the social gospel,” and so fearful of it, is because so many of its advocates have seemed 
to them to neglect “the conquest of sin in the hearts of men.’ This, however, cannot 
be charged to the volume under review, which approaches the problem, not from the 
standpoint of reform, but from the regeneration of both individuals and groups which 
can be accomplished only by Christ. The foregoing account of the book will show that 
it is well balanced in this respect. It is to be welcomed as a valuable educational and 
inspirational instrument in accomplishing the work of our U.L.C.A. Board of Social 
Missions. 

In applying the ideal of “imitation of Christ” a word of caution is necessary against 
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oversimplification. Three years ago Professor Henry J. Cadbury in his book, The 
Peril of Modernizing Jesus (pp. 98-99), charged Ellwood’s earlier book, The Reconstruc- 
tion of Religion (1922), with the anachronism of reading back the modern concepts of 
the social group and social solidarity into the thinking and teaching of Jesus. Cadbury 
insists that while there were social implications and social results in the advice that 
Christ gave to individuals, Christ’s aim was the unit and not the mass. While some of 
Cadbury’s own conclusions are unnecessarily negative, his criticisms do remind us of a 
serious initial difficulty in this proposal to imitate Christ. We have first to put specific 
content into the term “spirit (or Spirit) of Christ.” And when we begin to do that, 
the danger lies, as Luther insisted, on almost every page, of making Christ a second 
Moses, treating his teachings as a code of law, and deducing by legal casuistry what 
ought to be done in a thousand and one situations which Jesus never faced or concern- 
ing which our records are silent. 

Now it was St. Paul who led the way out of this difficulty by giving specific ethical 
content to the previously more or less vague and materialistic conception of the Holy 
Spirit. He thought of the Spirit as “the mind of Christ” in the Christian: Phil. 2:1-12; 
Gal. 5 :22-23; I Cor. 13; II Cor. 3:17-18; Col. 1:24; cf. also Jn. 14:12; 16:13-14. These 
passages show that while the Christian life is indeed an imitation of Christ, it is some- 
thing far more than that. God’s revelation of his will for every man and for society 
is not a blueprint locked like an ancient code in a closed canon of Scripture. It is not 
a static quantum of truth sealed in a capsule and cast by the hand of a deistic God at 
a certain point into the stream of history. Certainly we must always go to the New 
Testament to learn about Christ: it furnishes our only starting point for Christian faith 
and action. But according to the Gospel of John, the process of revelation is ever 
continuing through the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, Jesus’ Other Self, incarnate in the 
church; and the relationship between believing, doing, and knowing is that of an ascensive 
spiral. Christ is preparing “places” for us and preparing us for the “places,” and this 
means that he is not a dead hero whose influence has somehow managed to come down 
to us through the centuries, but a present living Saviour who is engaged in revealing 
ever more fully, as we are willing and able to receive it, what he wishes us to become. 
In this sense “the mind of Christ” is contemporary with each new situation in the life 
of each Christian and of the church and of society. That mind is his faith, his hope, 
and his love, his presence with us, as we face the new and the unknown. That was 
St. Paul’s experience, and it must be kept in mind when reading what our author says 
of Paul on p. 94. A closer study of Paul’s letters will show that we can learn much 
more from him about the Jesus of history than some of his modern interpreters are 
willing to admit, and that he was not as onesidedly otherworldly and ascetic as some of 
them charge. Instead, he has set the example of a way of life which is “imitation of 
Christ” in the highest sense precisely because it is at the same time the free and 
creative life of the believer who is willing to make himself servant and slave of all. 


R. T. Stamm 


This Nation Under God. By Arthur E. Holt. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1940. 
205 pages. $2. 


Can we save American democracy? The answer given by Dr. Holt in the nine 
chapters of this book is definitely yes, if instead of talking about it, we live it and 
make it a working reality. “Democracy awaits people who want to make choices, take 
responsibility, and share power through appropriate social institutions.” 

That is to say, democracy is a form of government which is spiritually engendered 
in the hearts of its individual citizens. It depends on qualities of personal character, 
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the responsible use of freedom, inner devotion to the public good, a sense of neighborli- 
ness based on the fact of our interdependence, the exercise of justice, and the spirit of 
unselfish concern for the rights and welfare of others. Unless these inner spiritual 
factors are constantly renewed in the hearts of our people, our democracy will yet 
perish. Here has been our fault and our apostasy. We have taken democracy too much 
for granted. We have thought our fathers created it and handed it down to us and 
that we accepted it. Now, however, it is clear that if we are to preserve democracy 
we must ourselves recover the creative spiritual factors that originally produced it. 

Basic among these spiritual factors, according to Dr. Holt, is the sense of “responsible 
living.” It is his conviction that we have lost our sense of moral responsibility in the 
complexity of modern life, and whether consciously or unconsciously, we are coming to 
lean more and more upon the state. But this carries with it the peril of totalitarianism 
which may yet destroy our democracy. Dr. Holt believes that the movement toward 
state control of so many of our social activities is an inevitable development of democracy. 
“There does not seem to be any other agency on the horizon which can do the big 
mass tasks which haye to be done. The state can fight famine, poverty, disease, isola- 
tion, and ignorance. It can control international tariffs, customs, and currency rates. 
Just because it can do these things so well in a world which is just beginning to be 
conscious of the wide areas that must be discovered and conquered, we may expect the 
state to be increasingly important.” 

“The evil of totalitarianism,’ Dr. Holt continues, “does not lie in either little or 
much activity on the part of the state. The state’s activity, as such, must be judged on 
its own merits. . . . The evil of totalitarianism lies in the transfer of responsibility from 
individuals and groups who can and ought to make decisions to some mythical center 
of responsibility in the state. Democracy, according to Adolf Hitler, wastes the states- 
man’s time in that it compels him to make ‘the genius of his proposal comprehensible 
to a flock of silly sheep for the purpose of imploring their final consent.’ It is in the 
assumption that the great masses of the people are a flock of silly sheep that the basic 
evil of totalitarianism lies. For the masses of the people to accept for themselves the 
role of silly sheep and to transfer their God-given vocation of responsible living to 
some mythical concept called the state which will relieve them of the task of discovering, 
defining, and defending that which is worthy of supreme devotion—this is an evil which 
defeats all of life.” 

I quote that paragraph at length because it is basic to Dr. Holt’s thesis. He 
recognizes the increasing importance of the state as an instrument of social control, but 
that control need not develop into the evil of totalitarianism if we the people, whether 
in our capacity as individuals or as members of certain groups or professions, are 
willing to accept “our God-given vocation of responsible living.” Perhaps the strongest 
chapter in the book is the one entitled “Christianity and Democracy in the Public 
Order,” in which he puts that challenge not only to the various group organizations 
of trader, farmer, industrial employer, and employe, but also to the great professions of 
law, medicine, journalism, teaching, and religion, to become centers of public-mindedness. 
“Unless there are large groups whose public-mindedness rests on a deeper foundation 
than government regulation there is little hope for freedom in the future.” Unless 
these groups accept their obligation to work together in a spirit of co-operation for the 
total welfare of all they will in the end be regimented by the state, and freedom and 
democracy will be lost. “The question whether democracy will survive seems to hinge 
on whether the values of democracy can be maintained while we achieve some fellow- 
ship of functions which represent both freedom and that organic quality which society 
must have, without accepting the state as the instrument of this organic life.” 

In the last analysis that fellowship will be achieved only as we keep ourselves in 
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that basic fellowship with God. William Penn said long ago that “men must either 
be governed by God or they will be ruled by tyrants.” It is just at this point that the 
church is confronted with its supreme challenge. As Dr. Holt says, “The church has 
influenced society most when it has been most preoccupied with the vital experience 
of God. The minister who makes the most profound social contribution is not 
necessarily the one who talks most about the social order, but the one who most pro- 
foundly leads his people in a successful experience of worship, which brings a 
consciousness both of God and of fellowship in the Kingdom of God.” That, I believe, 
is exactly the position of our Lutheran Church—urging its pastors to remain true to 
their first and only task, namely, to lead our people into a vital and abiding experience 
of God. Without that there is no hope. 

It is my own feeling that every pastor and lay leader should read this book. It is 
a book of faith, hope, and challenge, and will send us back to our tasks with renewed 
vigor. 

ARTHUR J. PFOHL 


Psychology and Pastoral Work. By Eric S. Waterhouse. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1940. 316 pages. $2.50. 


This is another of the books on the subject of the importance of psychology to the 
work of the pastor, of which there have been many in recent years and of which there 
will doubtless, and rightly, be many more. The really adequate and comprehensive 
pastoral psychology has not yet been written, nor can this book be placed in that 
category. This is not, however, to disparage the excellent qualities which it has, for 
the author is, in fact, a wise and knowledgeable guide. 

He is professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of London, a 
clergyman whose ministry, as he says, has been equally divided between ordinary 
pastoral work and teaching students psychology and philosophy. Such a background is 
theoretically just what is desired in one who writes on this subject, since the book 
which will be really helpful to the pastor will be one which combines the practical 
with the scientific. 

The various chapters of the book cover the whole range of a pastor’s work with 
a psychological slant, containing much good and helpful but too often rather common- 
place advice on parish work of the type to be found in the usual manual of practical 
theology. This book, however, seems to be quite devoid of any theology. It is true, 
of course, that every effective and successful pastor is using psychology whether he is 
conscious of it or not. These skills, however, can be cultivated and the chapter on 
“Understanding One’s Flock” will be found to contain much valuable advice. 

The first two chapters deal with the question of the general relation of psychology 
to the pastoral ministry and provides a useful orientation for the beginner in psychological 
study. Three chapters in Part IV of the book are concerned with the more specialized 
use of psychological methods in the ministry of healing, and here we cannot help 
contrasting Waterhouse’s presentation with the more excellent works of such men as 
Weatherhead and Bonnell. Dr. Waterhouse rightly takes the position that every stu- 
dent for the ministry should have a general psychological training before he attempts to 
work with the special problems of psychiatry. 

The discussion of psychoanalysis in Chapter XIV contains a fresh and acute criti- 
cism of Freud and the Freudian contributions to psychology. He points out the 
paradox of Freudian psychoanalysis—that it attributes such tremendous power to the 
unconscious in influencing all life and yet the Freudian remedy for all ills is the 
destruction of the unconscious complex by bringing its confused elements into the clear 
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light of consciousness. Nevertheless, the author’s evaluation of Freud is just. “The 
lasting fame of Darwin as the man who turned the world’s thought upside down is 
unaffected by the fading of the picture he drew. It may well be the same with Freud. 
The conception of the unconscious is his great and permanent contribution to psychology. 
However the future may modify it, nothing will alter the fact that Freud opened out 
by its means a new field of advance. The doctrines Freud associated with it are much 
less impressive, and are already wearing badly.” 


As to the various systems of psychology, the minister will make the best use of 
psychology by utilizing its insights into human nature, but the wise student will not 
adopt unreservedly any one system—‘My advice is to read all and pin one’s faith to 
none.” 


This, then, is a book to read among others, and it will doubtless find its way into 
the lists of required reading for students. The most serious criticism which can be 
directed against it is that its author has apparently not profited by the discipline of 
his own psychological principles, for it is poorly organized and somewhat disconnected. 
The final chapter is quite irrelevant to the subject of the whole book. 


Joun W. DosersTEIN 


God Save the Home! By Walter E. Schuette. Columbus, Ohio: Book Concern, 1940. 
72 pages. 60 cents. 


Of books on the home there are many. This one, convenient in size, inexpensive, 
readable, and, for the most part, confining itself to the subject its title suggests, giving 
God and divine grace an important place in the scheme of things in the home, deserves 
special mention. 


In a foreword the author informs us that he was impressed into the service of 
writing on the subject by educational leaders of his church in order to furnish a book 
suitable for study groups. This aim has been pursued. For study purposes question 
lists and topics for discussion have been added. But in general form and in material 
included Dr. Schuette writes for average parents and other average lovers of good, 
Christian homes rather than for students of the subject with a taste for technical and 
scientific treatment of the home problem in the world today. Useful also for parents 
is a form for family worship added at the end of the book. 


Some of the material is repetitious, for instance chapter seven. Chapters one to 
three are quite general but succeed in building in the reader’s mind a fresh appreciation 
of the Christian home as vital to human life and the fertile producer of spiritual values. 
Five of the twelve chapters, practically half of the book, deal with Christian training 
of children in the home. Ways of making God real and controlling in their lives and 
in the complexities of life’s relationships are suggested. This part of the book is 
aitogether refreshing and mirrors the rich fund of personal and pastoral experience 
out of which this manual has come. 

Ira S. Fritz 


Peace Through Christ. Radio Messages Broadcast in the Seventh Lutheran Hour. 
By Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1940. 364 pages. 
$1.50. 


The reader of the introductory pages of this book ought to feel very humble and 
at the same time grateful to God for the ministry of the Lutheran Hour. Here is not 
only a story depicting the generosity and munificence of the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
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which provided for these broadcasts, but striking evidence of the power of God’s 
eternal Gospel. For the response that these radio messages have elicited is not only an 
indication of the growing interest in this message but also an added testimony that 
God’s promises are exceedingly sure and His ways unsearchable. 

Ninety-four stations broadcasted this message, three of which are in Canada, one 
in Panama, one in Ecuador, three in Colombia, one in Venezuela, and another in 
Bolivia. Most of the South American broadcasts were heard in Spanish. In addition, 
the Lutheran Hour has been broadcasted through Manila, the most powerful commercial 
station in the entire Orient. 

Those who have read the volumes of preceding years will naturally find little 
change in the message save as changing times are reflected in the illustrations drawn 
from contemporary life. The message itself is the same—salvation through Christ, 
by grace alone, through faith, not of ourselves, it is God’s gift. How could a professor 
of Theology in a Lutheran Seminary preach otherwise! Those who love this message 
will welcome this volume and read its pages gladly. 

Those who are busy working week by week with the technique of sermon construc- 
tion will be interested in Dr. Maier’s methods. They will readily distinguish the text, 
the opening prayer, the clearly articulated divisions, and the application, i.e., the earnest 
address to the conscience of the reader or‘ hearer. The careful reader, as the devout 
hearer must have done, will note with interest Dr. Maier’s ability to present in each 
sermon the fullness of the Gospel message and at the same time to indicate its 
adaptability and applicability to the infinite number and variety of the needs of sinful 
humanity. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


% 


Not Alone. By Joseph R. Sizoo. New York: Macmillan Company, 1940. 99 pages. $1. 


For any pastor wishing to augment his list of readable apologetics for laymen, Not 
Alone is a current addition. In thirteen brief essays, or chapters, Dr. Sizoo focuses 
the light of his own wide experience on the problems confronting many of today’s would- 
be Christians. : 

Among the chapter headings—“The Martyr Complex,” “Purpose for Living,” “The 
Casualties of Impatience,” “The Weakness of Strength’—suggest the this-worldly points 
of departure. They culminate, to a certain extent, in such positive sections as “The 
Adventure of Faith,’ and “The Meaning of Religion.” 

The author, prominent in Reformed circles and minister of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas, New York City, has succeeded perhaps better in grasping the practical 
difficulties of contemporary life than in setting forth a convincing interpretation of the 
Gospel of Christ. He appeals not so much to the saving character of Christ as to man’s 
ability to appropriate Christ’s goodness. This may be a distinction without a difference. 
But when Sizoo speaks of the meaning of religion as “God seeking man,” he omits the 
vital complement “in Christ.” 

This book is spiritual fare of a lighter sort; an appetizer for inquiring minds. 

E. THEoporE BACHMANN 


Toward a More Efficient Church; a promotional source book for use in church offices. 
By Norman E. Richardson. Chicago: Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 2330 
N. Halsted street, 1940. 279 pages. $3.25. 


The twentieth-century church is a first cousin of business and industry when it 
comes to taking prompt advantage of every new mechanical invention which can be 
adapted to its use, if the invention isn’t too expensive. 
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The duplicator machine, such as the mimeograph, is an invention ideally suited to 
parish work, and by this time it has found a place in almost every vigorous congrega- 
tion. Lutherans, we are told by reliable authority, are the foremost users of the 
duplicators in church work, which may or may not prove something. 

Along with the duplicator has come a need for material to strengthen and emphasize 
the pages it can print, particularly art work which can be copied on stencils. The 
most elaborate and useful volume of such material which this reviewer has seen is the 
book reviewed here. It has been prepared at the Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago, 
with the aid of 350 ministers. 

The book begins with several short chapters on efficient organization and work in 
the parish, and then proceeds with presenting a valuable collection of designs, drawings, 
and ideas for form letters, announcements, calendars, reports, and other products of 
the duplicating machine. Classic symbols of the faith, designs for church calendars, 
alphabets and decorative letters in endless assortment and of splendid quality are 
provided on pages which can be easily detached for tracing. Here is a volume that 
is really worth while for every congregation using a stencil duplicator. 


G. ELtson RurFr 


Let’s Celebrate Christmas. By Horace J. Gardner. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1940. 212 pages. $2.50. 


Christmas helps so much to enrich the home life. The spirit of Christmas trans- 
forms a community into a neighborhood. Christmas leads to new high levels of Chris- 
tian living. Have you observed Christmas? 

Around the celebration of Christ’s birth have grown many legends, customs, carols, 
and plays. What beautiful art has been inspired by the coming of the Christ Child! 
What lovely stories have been written about the baby Jesus and the holy family. None 
can surpass Luke’s version. 

It is fitting and helpful that there should be a book which gives legends, poetry, 
stories, plays, carols, and forms of entertainment for wholesome social gatherings in 
homes at Christmas times. 

“Let us celebrate Christmas” will not take the place of the Bible, or the hymnal, 
or other religious books and pictures. But it will be a very helpful aid to anyone who 
is seriously trying to make the Christmas celebration contribute to the happiness of 
the hearth, the circle of friends, and the neighborhood. 


H. D. Hoover 


The Lesson Commentary. Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt Smith. Philadel- 
phia: United Lutheran Publication House. 1941. 319 pages. $1.75. 


This is the annual volume which so many of us await with eagerness and always 
receive with satisfaction. Particularly interesting is it to note that the present com- 
mentary is the twentieth in the series. How many teachers have used its predecessors? 
And how many pupils in Bible classes must have heard their messages? 

The International Uniform Lessons for 1941 are going to be highly interesting. 
The first quarter concludes the Studies in Luke which are now in progress. Two 
quarters then appear under the theme, Christianity Reaches Out: Studies in the Acts, 
the Epistles and the Revelation. The last quarter presents lessons on Some Great 
Christian Teachings including such topics as sin, prayer, the church, and the Christian’s 
hope. 
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Teachers will find here six pages of helps for each of the fifty-two lessons. The 
lesson reference, the lesson text, and the golden text are printed. A lesson goal and 
a lesson plan are given next. The Lesson Introduced, the Lesson Interpreted, and the 
Lesson Applied follow in order. In the first of those three, certain sidelights of his- 
tory, language, archaeology, and the like are presented to illuminate the lesson with 
interesting allusions and illustrations. An exegetical treatment is given under the 
Lesson Interpreted. The Lesson Applied brings the Scripture of the day to bear upon 
life’s problems. Throughout there is a high level of scholarship, a sincere regard for 
the Word, and a lofty but practical religious and ethical realism. 

There are three ways of using Biblical material in the educational work of the 
church. They may be listed as: (a) starting with a stated passage, apply it to related 
life problems; (b) starting with a stated life problem, consider stated passages relating 
thereto; (c) considering life as it develops, seek passages needed. Clearly, the com- 
mentary follows the first of those forms of approach and anticipates that the teacher 
most likely will do so. The commentary lends itself, too, to the lecture method of 
presentation. 

Those facts lead to a suggestion which may propose the impossible. When, how- 
ever, one realizes the low level of Biblical knowledge and comprehension, not to men- 
tion the lack of vitality in so many Christian personalities, even after generations of 
such Bible teaching, he wants to be sure that everything possible has been done in the 
direction of larger effectiveness. 

I know that the editors have sought suggestions repeatedly, that they have studied 
all the other commentaries published, and that they have incorporated such plans as 
they believed to be practicable. It may seem presumptuous, therefore, to say anything 
about the make-up of the commentary save that which is deservedly complimentary. 
One may be pardoned, though, an expression of desire that some provision for more 
teaching suggestions be considered. The present lesson goal is printed in small type. 
Why not put it in italics or capital letters? And, instead of the lesson plan which is 
now but an outline of the topics following, would a real lesson plan in terms of ap- 
proach and procedure as well as content be possible? Fifty-two such plans for each year 
is a big order, I know. And a commentary is a commentary. Also, there is the mate- 
rial in the Augsburg Teacher. Nevertheless, we need to make every possible effort to 
get our Bible classes on a higher level, not only as to content, but also in method. The 
commentary is a magnificent aid to the former of those two desirable ends, content. 
Can it be made to help more largely towards the latter, method? 


Ratew D. Herm 


The March of Missions. By Rosalyn Summer Sease. Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1940. 112 pages. Leader’s edition 30 cents, Pupil’s edition 20 
cents. 


Here are twelve chapters that are packed with information, interest, and challenge. 
The first chapter deals with the pros and cons of missions, treating each case fairly, 
and lets the reader draw his conclusion. Following there is given a brief sketch of 
the history of Christian missions in four chapters. These deal with the Bible as a 
missionary book, the beginnings of the Christian movement at Jerusalem, the conversion 
of Europe, and the start of the modern missionary movement. In these four chapters 
the author introduces such characters as Cyril, Augustine, John Campanius, Ziegenbalg, 
Christian Schwartz, and William Carey. These introductions are adroitly made when 
the purpose and brevity of the book are considered. In the same manner the achieve- 
ments of missions are outlined. The remaining six chapters deal with the need of 
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the missionary movement today at home and abroad. These chapters offer a real 
challenge to the open mind. They take up evangelism, education, and social missions. 
The final pages appeal to the individual to share his responsibility in missionary work. 
Each chapter concludes with questions and topics for group discussion. They are mod- 
ern in their presentation, vary in method, and often lead to further investigation. 

Since this book is filled with many Bible references it has a variety of uses. It 
might be used as an elective course in the Church School or Luther League. Church 
Councils might use The March of Missions as a follow-up to Forty Thousand Strong. 
Organized Bible Classes, Brotherhoods, and women’s organizations might use this book 
as a devotional outline. Missionary Societies, new and old, could use the book in addi- 
tion to the monthly topic. The March of Missions will be used best, however, as a 
study book where at least one hour is given to each chapter. 

There are three small deficiencies. There is no index. There is no bibliography. The 
title of each chapter might be carried across the top of every other page throughout 
the chapter. 

ELMER A. OrTNER 


Statistics of Jews and Jewish Organizations. By H. S. Linfield, New York: American 
Jewish Committee, 1939. 64 pages. 


This pamphlet contains a historical review of the ten censuses of Jews. The 
growth of Jewish congregations has been steady and constant: 1,769 congregations in 
1906, 1,901 congregations in 1916, 3,118 congregations in 1926. And while the tabulations 
for 1936-7 are not yet completed there is an increase predictable in the last ten years 
which will list over 4,000 congregations at the present time There are a number of 
tables of statistics given—one each for the decennial censuses. The 1937 census of 
Jews was much more thorough and complete than any previous one. While former 
enumerations gave fairly accurate numbers of Jews in larger cities, the last census has 
enumerated smaller communities and even counties. 

It is interesting to note the activities of such organizations as the American Jewish 
Committee, the Society for the Advancement of Judaism, and other groups in their 
laudable attempts to publish the facts concerning the Hebrew people. 

H. D. Hoover 


Things Which Cannot Be Shaken. By Leslie D. Weatherhead and others. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, 1940. 120 pages. $1. 


When men despair one needs to read messages such as we find in this book. Men 
who live in the center of what seems a world about to collapse can speak of Christ and 
the peace which He gives to the world. The dominant note is that of consolation to 
those about to forsake God who permits such a catastrophe in Europe today. Amid 
shattered nerves, storms of hate, and revenge these men see God at work. 

The sermons and radio addresses included in this volume are: “Where Does The 
Church Come In?” by Leslie D. Weatherhead; “Passing Through The Fire,” by Frank 
H. Ballard; “The Greater Victory,” by F. Townley Lord; “Foundations,” by Archibald 
Main; “The Things That Are Not Shaken,” by W. R. Matthews; “The Faith That Does 
Not Fail,” by Richard Pyke; “The Turning And The Glory,” by Hugh Redwood; 
“The Unfailing Gospel,” by J. M. Richardson; “The Cost of a New World,” by Donald 
‘Soper, and “The War of 1939,” by Winnington Ingram. 

Joun R. Srrevic 
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The Story of German Methodism: The Biography of an Immigrant Soul. By Paul F. 
Douglass. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1939, xviii, 361 pages. $2.50. 


The story of the contribution of German immigrants to the religious life and 
development of the United States is enlarged in the publication of this detailed work. 
One of the hitherto neglected chapters of this larger story is attractively and adequately 
told. It is both a chapter of beginnings and of endings for German Methodism in the 
United States, having served its purpose effectively, has now ceased to be a separate 
movement and has become merged into the larger field of general Methodist operation. 


The career of German Methodism was in large part the projection of the life and 
work of one man—Wilhelm Nast. A German immigrant of distinguished Lutheran 
ancestry, Nast found religious satisfaction and a field of great service in the teachings 
and opportunities offered by Methodism in America, a little more than one hundred 
years ago. He became the leader in the Methodist Mission to German immigrants 
which “changed beer drinkers into temperance workers, atheists into evangelists, and 
rationalists into Methodists as the culture of America’s frontiers was stabilized and 
created by Teutonic folkways, held accountable to Methodist moral standards and the- 
ology.” He was an important figure and one may well speculate on the possibilities 
implied in the following: “At the end of the school year of 1830 he left West Point for 
a visit to his Methodist friends at Duncan’s Island. While he was stopping at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on his journey he received and accepted a call to a professorship 
of languages in the Lutheran college there. He was to begin his duties with the opening 
of the institution in the fall. But circumstances led him to another course” (pp. 17, 18). 
The Lutheran “College” undoubtedly was the Gettysburg “Gymnasium,” the forerunner 
of Pennsylvania (now Gettysburg) College, but no record has been uncovered in Gettys- 
burg of this election. 


The book is valuable as an extremely well-written account of this German Mission, 
from reliable sources. Especially is Part II, “The Story in Pictures,’ a happy device 
to illustrate the history of this vigorous group. 

It must be said, however, that the author has not avoided the danger to which 
he apologetically refers in his Preface (p. viii). There he says, “The writer has tried 
to confine his own emotions to this foreword. If to some the pages seem blind to 
sentiment, he can only say that he has tried to remain faithful to the codes of his- 
torical research. If to others, critical historical scholars, he seems at times to display 
an enthusiasm, he must confess that his heart has perhaps on some few occasions 
run ahead of his pen.” Unfortunately, one does get the impression of over-enthusiasm 
concerning the work and contribution to American religious life of these German 
Methodists. The result is that there is an over-emphasis of the place and work of 
this group. 

This impression is very definitely created in the Introduction by Bishop Nuelsen, 
of Geneva, Switzerland. Some representative quotations will establish the validity of 
the criticism. “No other Church has done so much to unite and interpret the best traits 
of German inwardness and American activism.” (Nuelsen’s italics, p. xiv.) “First, it 
has introduced into American Church life some of the finest fruits of German. Chris- 
tianity, and secondly it has been one of the most efficient agencies of Americanization 
that America has produced.” (Nuelsen’s italics, p. xvi.) “It is not vain boasting but 
stating a historic (sic) fact when I maintain that no other German-speaking Church 
has in the last hundred years done so much to introduce immigrants from the Old 
World into the spirit of American evangelical Christianity and make them staunch sup- 
porters of promoters of the ideals of Protestant Americanism as did the German- 
speaking Methodists” (p. xvii). These claims are large ones for any single church. 
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They are impossible ones for a church which never claimed more than 65,000 members 
of all classes. 


Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Does the Modern Papacy Require a New Evaluation? By C. B. Gohdes. Burlington, 
Iowa: Lutheran Literary Board, 1940. 263 pages. $2.25. 


It is not often that a Lutheran publication house produces a book that deals with 
a question of such immediate interest as this one. There has been a rising tide of 
anti-Catholic sentiment in some Protestant circles of America. This sentiment, precipi- 
tated anew by President Roosevelt’s appointment of a personal ambassador to the 
Vatican, is reminiscent of the stir occasioned by the candidacy of Mr. Alfred E. Smith 
for the office of Presidency of the United States in 1928. It has not reached the pro- 
portions of the “Protestant Crusade” against Rome which was unleashed when Irish 
immigrants began to come to America in large numbers before the Civil War, and it is 
devoutly to be wished that the hysteria of that era may not be repeated. But if the 
Roman Church menaces our political institutions, our intellectual liberty, our moral 
ideals, and our religious heritage, we have a right to know it and to act accordingly. 

Professor Gohdes, of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, believes that both 
Americanism and Protestantism are threatened today by Rome. His thesis is that 


‘Rome has calculatingly given the impression of self-reformation, but that this change 


is outward and that Rome remains essentially the same underneath. For example, a 
superficial observer might be led to believe that the Roman Church has curbed super- 
stitions, exalted the Scriptures, introduced tolerance toward heretics, and abated its 
claims to temporal sovereignty. Such impressions would suggest that older appraisals 
of the papacy are no longer valid. Professor Gohdes therefore asks, Does the modern 
papacy require a new evaluation? His answer is an unqualified No. Rome, he asserts, 
is still the same. But it thinks in terms of centuries. “If we should name the most 
outstanding characteristic of papal policy it would be its patience” (p. 32). Temporary 
concessions are made to the demands of every time and place, but the ultimate goal is 
never lost sight of—the completion of the Counter-Reformation and the restoration of 
a religious monopoly. “America needs to awake! The pope intends his American 
constituency to be the fulcrum by means of which the churches of the Reformation are 
to be hoisted from the heart of the nation in the creation of whose greatness they have 
been the most potent factor... . We are for tolerance. . . . But when we become in- 
different to the enemy to the extent of silencing our testimony regarding his aims and 
pernicious teachings, we help him propagate these teachings and attain these aims. 
And presently his ambition will be gratified by the sounding of the knell of evangelical 
Christianity” (pp. 244-245). “The author of the papal empire is not Christ. And 
that eimpire’s constitution is subversive of that of the country of our hearts’ desire” 
(p. 259). ; 

Such is the author’s warning. He speaks as a publicist rather than as an historian. 
To be sure, he draws upon a large fund of historical lore, but he also argues, pleads, 
moralizes, attacks, and derides. The major thesis is hammered home from numerous 
angles. The book, as the author explains, “is a series of essays, each dealing with a 
particular phase of the general subject. The reader will, we trust, be kind enough to 
condone occasional duplication in the interest of clearness” (p. 8). The emphasis is on 
the teachings and practices of the Roman Church in the last century, but there are 
also frequent citations from popes in earlier ages. In fact, the unwary reader might 
easily forget how remote from the present scene a Gregory I, an Innocent III, a Boni- 
face VIII, or a Pius II were. The author is not always convincing in his assumption 
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that, given the opportunity, modern popes would do what medieval popes did. It is also 
difficult to follow him in such an assertion as this, that “the creation of an official 
language” by Rome was intended “to keep the people in the dark” (p. 80; cf. pp. 56-57). 
Dr. Gohdes is more persuasive when he deals with recent instances of superstitious 
practice, suppression of intellectual liberty, and meddling in domestic and international 
politics. Lutherans will be interested in the author’s denunciation of the papacy for 
refusing to accept an invitation to the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order (pp. 
85-87), for opposing birth control propaganda (96-97), and for introducing a divisive 
factor in society by emphasizing confessional differences (97-98, 110). One of the most 
valuable chapters in the book, “The Pope and the Bible,” is a study of Roman Catholic 
exegesis; this chapter reveals how people can read the Bible and remain Catholics. 
Valuable also, especially for our day, is the discussion of papal political activity dur- 
ing the World War and in the peace which followed it (101-120). 

Four concrete suggestions are offered (pp. 218-220) to counteract the menace which 
is portrayed: the requirement that each applicant for American citizenship 
“renounce under oath every foreign political authority,” the closing of the mails 
“to such abuse and fraud as the solicitation of funds in exchange for masses for the dead 
or for intercessory prayer by means of candle flicker,” the prohibition of “the despoiling 
of the unwary in the interest of the parochial exchequer by means of bingo,” and the 
requirement of “a frank and clear-cut statement of faith and policy from candidates for 
office who are members of the Roman communion.” Some of these proposals might be 
interpreted as being in conflict with the Constitution (Article IV and Amendment I), 
but they have the merit of attempting to offer practical suggestions for “Pratestant 
Action.” 

Professor.Gohdes’ book will be received by some with enthusiastic approval and by 
others with incredulity and disapproval. But his warning deserves a fair and, thought- 
ful hearing on the part of all. 

T. G. Tappert . 
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\s chs CHARLES M. JACOBS 


ee is Christianity as seen through the eyes of the late Charles 
M. Jacobs, a man sure in his own soul of the rightness of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. But, being human, he understood the 
doubt that comes to even the most faithful at times. It is for these 
doubtful intervals that Dr. Jacobs wrote WHAT THEN IS 
CHRISTIANITY? 


Here the author defines and defends Christianity in a manner 
that will satisfy even the most questing minds. For those in doubt, 
it will lift the veil of uncertainty and reveal the Christ in all His 
challenging beauty. To the faithful, it will be an echoing of their 
own belief and a reminder of the truth. 


This is a book which should be read by every Christian. Read 
it yourself. Recommend it to others. No one can fail to be helped 
by it. Order copies now! 
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